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FOREWORD 



The 1970 PiU'is ConfcM'ciu.'t’ on f^olit'U'S for Kdiit'Rtional Cl^c)\^'th way urgunlKocl Ijy OhCD as a sof|Uol 
Lo Its 1961 Washington Conicroiioe un T-lconomic Gvow'th and Inveatmonl In I-’ducation. The purpose of the 
Conference was to assess the nature and ctniseciueneos of the expansion of education in OECD countries 
during the last 10-16 years and to foresee the main policy problems arising from continued educational 
growth in the future. 

The proceedings of the Conforonce are presented in a set of eight volumes consisting of: 

The General Report of the Conference published under the title: EDUCATIONAL POLICIES I'OH 
THE 1970's, 

Old the following series of doeuments containing the twelve supporting studies prepared by the SecrcUuiat 

II • EDUCATIO.NAL EXPANSION IN OECD COirNTRlES SINCE 1960 - (Background Report No. 1). 

III - TRENDS IN EDl'CATIONAl. EXPENDITURE IN OECD COUNTRIES SINCE 1950 - (Background 

Report No. 2). 

IV - GROUP DISPARITIES IN EDUCATIONA L PARTICIPATION AND ACHIEVEMENT: 

Group Disparities in Educational Participation - (Background Report No. 4). 

Dlfforencos In School Achievement and Occupational Opportunities •• Explanatory Eactors. 

A Survey based on European Experience - (Background Report No. 10). 

V - TEACHING RESOURCES AND STRUCTIHUL CHANGE: 

Teaching Staff and the Exjiansion of Education in Member Countries since i960 - (Background 
Report No. 6). 

Changes In Secondary and Higher Education - (Background Report No. G). 

Educational Techiv-dogy. Practical Tssues and Implications - (Background Report No. 7). 

VI - THIS DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: 

Educational Policies, Plans and Forecasts during the Nineteen-Sixties and Seventies •• 
(Background Report No. 6). 

Educational Planning Methods - (Background Report No. 8). 

The Role of Analysis In Educational Planning - (Background Report No. 9). 

VII - EDUCATION AND DISTRIBUTION OP INCOME (Background Report No. 11). 

Vm - ALTERNATIVE EDUCATIONAL FUTURES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN EUROPE: 
METHODS, ISSUES AND POLICY RELEVANCE - (Background Report No. 12). 
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SUMMARY 



I. Tho Development of Social Disparities In the School System 

A rapid survay of som© longitudinal studios in Belgium • France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom shows that; 

a) At the end of primary school, substantial social differences as to achievement (measured by 
test scores, teacher ranking, etc. ) have already developed. (The material does not permit direct 
comparison of countries. ) 

b) Due to the social differences in achievement, transfer rates to secondary academic schools are 
also different among social classes. However, even at equal ability levels these transfer rates are so- 
cially different. 

c) Drop-out rates in secondary school are higher in the lower social classes than the higher, even 
when measured ability is held constant. 

d) The observed social disparities in participation at university are the outcome of the accumulation 
of social disparities in achievement and transfer at ©very level of the educational system. There is some 
evidence that at the later stages of secondary school the social differences are not further accentuated. 



II. What Faotors Influence School Achievement? 



a) The g enetic faotors are certainly important. However, after making some assumptions as to the 
relationship between genetic faotors, IQ and school achievement, it was deduced that the genetic factors 
were responsible for 40-62% of the variation in achievement scores, As long as 100% of variation in test 
scores is not explained by factors outside the realm of policy parameters, the situation is not hopeless. 

b) Two sets of variables, social backarourid and sjshojoJ . variables., which could be influenced by 
policy actions, were then considered. As to their relative importance it seems clear that the social 
background faotors exert a greater influence than school factors. The school faotors observed 

only a small degree (varying from 6-22%) of the variation in test scores in comparison with 23-69% for 
the social background faotors. The chance of changing the achievement pattern would, therefore, seem 
to be greater by social policy than by educational reform. However, in the short run, it may be difficult 
to go very far by social policy. Moreover, which is the better approach from a financial point of view 
Is unloiown as no cost-effective analyses have been made. 

A number of observations were made, however, as to the possibility that these studies may under- 
estimate the role educational policy can play in changing achievement patterns. Apart from the 



methodological weakness of the methods used*, it must be romembored that those studies only inoasuro 
the effect (and perhaps do this badly) of variations within the actual school system. A number of studios 
pohit to now fields in which the school could operate with groat success to improve school achievement 
sucli as! 

- now and better contact with parents 

- curricula changes 

- pedagogical changes. 



An educational policy that deliberately takes into account the social dimensions of the problem might show 
results quite different from those reported in the studios surveyed hero. 

As to the more traditional school variables covered by the studios surveyed, no definite conclusions 
can bo drawn about which of them are the more important ones, A policy-maker interested in improving 
the achievement of pupils could perhaps be recommended to devote extra resources not so much to the 
amelioration of material circumstances (including size of class, pupil/toacher ratio) but to teachers and 
organisational matters. However, the question about teachers is difficult to solve as the existing teacher 
traiiiing seems to be inefficient. 



Even though the pattern of achievement can apparently be clianged by policy actions , little is laiown 
about how this is to be done. In the educational field some research has been done, but the conclusions 
are few and inconclusive, ’m the social field still less is laiown about relationships, ways and means. 



III. Occupational Opportunities 



If the obstacles against democratization of achievement and participation wore removed, would that 
imply equal occupational opportunities ? 



The conclusions drawn from a survey of rather heterogeneous data in this field were rather negative. 
The few exceptional cases where people from different social classes have equal occupational or earning 
possibilities, or where education is clearly linked to mobility, are .i)i situations where: 

a) The school system is highly selective (and there is no guarantee that this would not change if 
the system became less restricted); 

b' The very lowest levels of education are considered (which for the majority of the children of 
higher status groups are not the final stage and moreover not a fact on which a progressive policy could 
be based). 

Equal participation rates in education would be consistent with unequal occupational chances. 



See Paper 1 of Annex to Background Study No, 11, (Volume VII), 
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INTRODUCTION 



The school system is often seen as an excellent means of achieving democratization and equality in 
society This paper, based on earlier research findings, is intended to throw some light upon this a - 
TO Lrt Wh, what are the obslaolea to a more equal (he. proportional) h^jea^ntotion o 
different social groups in educational establishments? How effective are the means at the disposal of 
tl^ schools to improve the situation in this respect? What influence could more equal educational oppor- 
UmiLs be expected to have on occup.ational opportunities for people with different socio-economic back- 

groimds? 

Chapter I. which deala with the development of aooial dlaparitiea In achool 
bv tests- teacher ranking, etc. , and participation rates at different levels of education, gives a general 
Xttuve the’later discussion. This chapter has deliberately been 1-f/ery short a.d 

the material has been chosen in a rather eclectic way from a few countries. However, these 
represent different school systems with varying selection mechanisms operating at different school lev . 
ZSe. thla evidence la ttought to be of more general intereat. For a broader view of the e^eatlonal 
systems of the OECD countries, the reader is referred to Background Report No. 1 (Vol. 
cLonal Growth Review and its aimex on educational structures and structural changes. descry 
the various school systems will be given in this paper; only evidence from the f 

considered. Social disparities in participation rates are also treated in Paper No. 4 of 
but mainly at the university level. In this first chapter we shall follow a few longitudinal studies from 
the primary level onwards and see how and where the social disparities appear. 

Chapter II deals with the problem of how to overcome obstacles to educational opportunities. A 
number of research projects have been undertaken to find out what factors inf uence school achievement 
as measld by tests, ius some conclusions can be drawn with regard to policies ^^^^d at 
social disparities in this field. Social d.isparities in participation rates are to some 
social disparities in school achievements, but here other factors, too, play an ^ 

factors will not be extensively examined but only hinted at. As a basis for policy conclusions with a view 
to improving participation rates, this analysis will, therefore, be only a partial one. 

The framework for this discussion is the school system as it existed in the 
time when the investigations were made. The question is how this system could be made to function in a ^ 
socially less discriminatory way. The answer to this question will, therefore, be ^ 

what other systems could do remains unknown. Whether it is desirable to achieve this end within the 
existing school system rather than another one lies outside the scope of this paper. 

Lastly, would equal educational participation mean equal occupational opportunities a^^nd earnings? 
The association between education and occupations for the different social classes is dealt Wxth in the 

last chapter. 
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At tho outset it should be stressed that the statistical data are not always entirely satisfactory. In 
the Annexes the size of tho samples has boon indicated. Moreover, in the text the data are, for practical 
reasons, mostly considered as concerning tho whole country though in reality they often cover only a 
part of tho country (e.g. Baden- WUrttemberg) or one town (e. g. Paris, Geneva). Whether the same 
relationships as in these restricted areas hold for the country as a whole is uncertain. However, the 
purpose is not to assess the situation country by country and make comparisons, but to got a general 
impression of what tyi^es of relationships do exist and to draw hypothetical conclusions from them. 
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I 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL DISPARITIES IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



A'study of the development of social disparities can be based on investigations into the school system 
that have been undertaken in several European countries. Seven countries will be considered here. 

We have at our disposal two different sets of data. The first is concerned with pupil achievement as 
measured by test scores, teacher ranking, etc, The second gives transfer and drop-out rates by social 
background. There are also some cross-classification of achievement and transfer and drop-out rates. 

The analysis will be conducted by educational levels. Although these are not directly comparable 
from one country to another, this is a minor inconvenience as no direct comparisons between the coun- 
tries are intended. 



A. Achievement in Primary School 

Not much is known about the functioning of the primary schools from the point of view of the social 
origin of the pupils. Most studies take the end of primary schooling as a starting point. However, in an 
English study children were tested at the age of eight when they have normally been at school for two 
years. Quite substantial social class differences already appeared at this early age. After a follow-up 
study of these children, the author concluded that these differences generally remained constant when 
tested for more pure intellectual capacity, but tended to widen when tested for school subjects. The 
main characteristics of the developmer.!; of the pupils' test scores are decided by the age of eight, if not 
jarlier**. 

The importance of social differences at the end of primary school can also be judged for Belgium, 
France and Switzerland by the degree of repeating and teacher ability ranking***. The tables show that, 
at this stage, social group differences have developed quite far. In Belgium, only 13% of the children 
of Belgian miners are found in the highest teacher ranking position, while 39% of the children of clerical 
workers belong to this group. In France, only 4% of the children of farm labourers, but 19% of the 
children of higher administrative, managerial and executive workers are classified as excellent. 



B. Transfer and Drop-out Rates at Secondary School 

All the countries included in this survey had, at the time the data were collected, a parallel second- 
ary school system. One branch leads to further academic studies, while the others do not. Generally 

* Belgium, [''fAnce, OetmAny, NotWAy, Sweden, SwltzetlAnd And the United Kingdom. 

** See CfAph 1. 

See TAbles 1 “3. 
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tliGi’o ni'o provisions to provont tho oholoo botwoon bvunohos maclo at an early age (U-13 years) being 
Irrovorslblo. Howovor, in reality these possibilities are seltlom used, The transfer rates to different 
branchos of tho school system after the first years In primary school are thnroforo of oruolal Impor- 
tanco, From what was said above oonoornlng tho porformanoo of children from different social groups 
In primary schools, It could bo expected that transfer rates to secondary academic schools would vary 
as botwoon soolal strata. Tho ovldonoo from Belgium, Swodon and Switzerland Illustrates this •, In the 
Swiss sample, for Instanoo, only 4% of tho ohlldren of unsullied workers go on to academic sooondary 
school dlrootly, as against 62% of the children of professional and managerial workers, 

Tho data from Franco and Swltz.orlancl“ are suggestive of tho exceptional nature of roorlontatlon. 

At the end of compulsory schooling, tho pupils begin to leave school. A more detailed analysis of 
drop-out rates would have to take Into oonslderatlon tho age at which schooling ceases to bo compulsory, 
in what year this happens In relation to tho year In which oertlfloates are obtained, etc, , as those 
factors will influence tho drop-out rates. A distinction should also be made as to whether the drop-out 
Is only to another type of school or complete. However, for our purpose It is enough to conclude that 
In every country In this survey, whatever tho extent of drop-out, it is always the lower soolal groups 
that are most decimated®, In France, one sample shows that five years after the completion of 
compulsory schooling, 5S6 out of 1,000 ohlldren of farm labourers will have left the educational system, 
as against only 27 out of 1,000 ohlldren of higher administrative, managerial and executive workers. 



C. The Relationship between Achievement and Transfer and Drop-out Rates 



A more detailed study of the different transfer rates shows that variations In school achievement 
aro not the only, nor sometimes oven the main, cause of these disparities. Wo have seen that the lower 
the social status the lower the peroentage of children who do well at sohool as measured by teste, eto. 

But there is also the fact that at equal achievement levels (liore measured by test scores, teacher ranking 
and primary schooling without repeating) pupils do not apply for transfer to academic secondary schools 
to the same extent In all soolal groups . Even at the highest nohlevemont level these transfer rates 
vary botwoon tho social olasses. The only exception is England where, with a higher degree of disag- 
gregation, It was found that, for the 2% of children with top performance, social background did not 
make any difference. It would bo Interesting to Icnow how important differences In achievement are 
compared with the other factors that make pupils from lower socio-economic groups refrain from 
applying for transfer to academic secondary schools to tho same extent as children from higher status 
groups with equal ability. It has been shown that. In Belgium and Prance, these other factors were more 
important than social differences In achievement. In Switzerland, the opposite was true®. Thus In 
Belgium and Prance, substantial social differences In transfer rates would subsist even If, by some 
miracle, all soolal olasses could be brought up to the same achievement level as that of the highest 
socio-economic group. 

As for drop-out rates they are not caused solely by differences in achievement. The British longi- 
tudinal study concludes that, on the basis of drop-out rates, social class inequalities now spread even to 
the top achievers I pupils are more likely to drop out If they come from deprived backgrounds than If they 
come from better homes®. 



1. See Tables 4*>G. 

2. Seo Tables 6*7. 

3. l^or data on l^ranoai Germany, Sweden. Switzerland and United Kingdom, see graph 2 and Tables 8*12. 

4. For data on Delglum, France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and United <<;ingdom, see Tables 13-18, 

6. See Tables 10*21. 

6. See Table 12. 
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D. Suoooss Rules In Seoonclayy Sohool Examinations 



The propoj,'tion8 In the clll’forent social groups that pass examinations In secondary schools will 
rofleot both failures at examinations and drop-outs If the number entering academic secondary education 
Is used as a denominator. They arc, therefore, almost bound to show great variation from one social 
group to another, because the drop-out rates correlate so strongly with social background, 

Data of this kind exist for England, Germany and Swltsserland^ , and they do show groat social dis- 
parities, However, If the comparison Is made between those who succeed and those who stay on, dlffer- 
enoos In drop-out rates do not matter. This latter kind of oaloulaiiun was done for England® and, as 
a result, the former showed great social differences, as expected, whereas the latter did not, A similar 
phenomenon was observed in a study on France when the number of those who stayed on In the sohool 
system was compared with those who moved on without repeating No clear social differences ap- 
peared. lit Switzerland also, among those who had reached the upper forms of the academic secondary 
sohool, there were no distinct social differences with regard to the percentage who passed the final 
examinations, or to the number of years It had taken'^. Thus it may seem that, finally, a stage Is 
reached where the highly selected children from the lower classes are on a more equal footing with the 
children from higher social groups. Of course, It must bo remembered that the children now being 
compared are ceminly not of the same "ability", due to the earlier selection process that Is so socially 
biased. However, it may even be true that, for those who have reached the end of academic secondary 
education, the effect of social background is much smaller when pupils of equal ability are compared 
than at the earlier stage. The English data" would support such an hypothesis. 



E. University 

The disparity in the proportions of those who are eligible and those who do transfer to imlverslty 
seems. In the case of Sweden, to have diminished during the 1960's®. Some social differences still 
persist, but they are probably much smaller than for the transition rates at lower levels of the educatio- 
nal system. Real comparisons could, of course, be made only If we had the transition rates at different 
levels of the educational system classified by the same categories of social background and ability. 

In Switzerland, those eligible seem to tmnsfer to university to the same extent whatever their social 
origin'^ , However, a socially different pattern with regard to the field of study chosen Is Icnown 
to exist in many countries. 

The data for France, Sweden and the United Kingdom also show that drop-out rates and success and 
failures in graduating are in some instances almost independent of social origin, especially If one takes 
Into consideration certain handicaps, such as part-time working and weak matriculation passes®. 

In Norway, however, when ability Is taken as the criterion and measured by the percentage of those 
eligible for university admission obtaining degrees® , social differences become apparent, especially at 
low ability levels. Social differences measured in this way, however, are Influenced by two factors) 
transfer rates at university and performance at university, and It is not possible to determine theii relative 
importance in causing social differences in degrees awarded. 

1, Soo Tnblos 12 and 22 and Diagram 1, 

2, Soo Tab lo 23, 

3, Soo Tablo 24. 

4, Soo Tablo 20, 

0, Soo Tablo 23, 

0. Soo Tabloi 26“28, 

7, Soo Table 29. 

8, Soo ToblOJ 30»33, 

0, Soo Tablo 34, 
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Tlieso oxftmplQS at university level are not oomparable, Often both the dependent and Independent 
variables are different In addition to dlfferonoes In age, etc. Even at university level, social differences 
may subsist with regard to porformanoe. 



F. Conclusions 

This rather sketchy survey of the functioning of the educational systems In some European countries 
would Indicate that the social disparities In participation observed at university level originate In the 
very first stages of the school system. Already at the primary level, differences in achievement are 
substantial. Due to this and other factors, transfer and drop-out rates will be socially biased. The 
differences at university level are the outcome of cumulative social differences at lower levels of the 
educational system. Some of our data suggest that at the higher levels of the educational system, the 
selection process becomes socially less biased. However, this fact must bo considered In conjunction 
with the earlier selection process. It may also be asked whether this "equalization" of pupils from 
different social, classes would take place with a democratization of participation, or If it is only a re- 
flection of the previous selection process. 

Nonetheless, it could tentatively be stated that, in the countries under review and for the time being, 
achievement in primai’y school, transfer rates to academic secondary schools, and drop-out rates in 
secondary education are the gTeatest obstacles to the democratization of participation. 



II 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FACTORS INFLUENCING 

SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 



Social differences In achievement, as measured by test scores, school marks and teacher ranking, 
may be considered as an evil In themselves. Moreover, they are one of the roots of Inequalities In edu- 
cational participation at higher levels, It Is, therefore. Important to know what factors Influence achieve- 
ment, In the following pages an effort will be made to assess the relative importance of genetic factors, 
social background and school variables In Influencing achievement as measured by test scores. • 



A. Genetic versus Other Factors 



Most scientists have been preoccupied with the Influence of genetic and environmental factors on 
Intelligence quotients (IQ, the ratio between ■>. person's mental age and chronological age) and not on 
school achievements. Although these Intelligence tests have been traditionally associated with achieve- 
ment In school, there Is no perfect correlation between IQ and achievement test scores, 

a) IQ tests 

As for the IQ tests, there Is evidence to show that about 80% of the variations could be explained by 
genetic factors, and only 16-18% by all environmental factors, i Of course, these studies have not been 
accepted uncritically, Data for twins, for example, do to a certain extent over-estimate the Importance 
of genetic factors, as twins, even though reared apart, are often reared In similar surroundings, 

Correlation between socio-economic status and IQ normally lies between 0, 26 and 0. 60. Thus, at 
most, 26% of the variation In IQ scores lies between the social groups, and ?6% within them.^ One 
could thus suspect that social class differences In IQ are mainly caused by heredity. However, social 
class’^ is a rather crude measure for environment. A more refined measure would probably give 
another result. Studying^ the percentage of backwardness In Intelligence, the multiple correlation 
coefficient for the environmental factors was 0. 06. Thus, on a school basis, home and neighbourhood 
variables explain most of the variation. Another stody^ based on Individual data gave a multiple 
correlation coefficient between home plus neighbourhood variables and IQ of 0. 60 (however, see below 
for the risks of error with such studies). Moreover, there is evidence that changes in milieu can 
provoke dramatic changes in measured IQ. <3 



1, Soo pagdi 63 and 67 and Diagram 2, 

2, A, Jsnien, "How Much Can wa Boon IQ and Soholanlo Achievement t", Harvard Educational Review . Winter 1060, 

3, T, Wuidn, Skola for SOnal. Stockholm, 1068. 

4, S, Wlteman rSduoatlon and Bnvifonmen t. Manoheiter, 1964. 

6. B. Braier, Home fenvlfonment and the sehool. London, 1069. ' 

6. T, HuJdn, OP. Pit . 
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b) School nchlovcment 



Some ovlclonoG tends to show that gonotlc factors are of less Importance for school aohievomont than 
for IQ. 



On average, studios of twins give the following result as to eorrelatlon coofflolenls: 





IQ 


8CMOOI, 

ACHIEVBMBNT 


Identical twins roared together 


0.92 


0.93 


Identical twins not reared together . . . , i 


0.78 


0.69 


Non- identical twins reared together . . . 


0.68 


0. 80 



SOURCB; 8. Wlsanian, Eduofttion niKl Environment. Mflnchestat, 1964. 



WliQii It comes to school achievement, there Is a higher correlation between the aohlovements of non- 
Identlcal twins reared together than of Identical twins not reared together. The opposite Is the case for 
the correlation of IQ scores. 

Thus It would seem that achievement In school Is rather more Influenced by environmental factors. 
There might exist an upper limit of potential achievement In school set by genetic factors, e. g. , the 
actual performance being, to a certain extent, dependent on the environment. Heredity and environment 
do, however. Interact, so this statement Is perhaps too static. There Is also evidence that a deficient 
home environment will act differently upon bright and dull children, the former being much more sensi- 
tive. 



Multiple correlation coefficients for achievement and environmental factors are often quite high 
(0, 8 - 0, 9),* ** although they are not much higher than those for IQ scores In the same studies. Fraser's 
study, for example, showed multiple correlation coefficients of 0. G9 for IQ and 0. 75 for school achieve- 
ment. 

As the genetic factors cannot be measured (at least not so far), they have to be studied In an indirect 
way, e, g. , in data for twins or as the tssldual when other factors have explained as much of the variance 
as they can. The more subtly the environment is measured the more It will probably explain the vari- 
ances. When is It right to stop the refinement and what does the residual actually consist of ? In the 
International Mathematics Study, which will be discussed later, the residuals found showed such vari- 
ations (from 33% to 77%) In the different countries that it was hard to believe that they described the 
Influence of genetic factors. *** There Is also the danger that the recognized variables will act as proxy 
variables for the absent ones, In this case the genetic factors. From the analyses using home and/or 
school explanatory variables, discussed later, no deduction about genetic factors will be made. 



* S, WUamnn in Appendix 0, Plowden Re p ort, "chlldfsii mid thelf Prlmniy Soliooh", London, 1967, 

** T, Huidn, op. cU. , 0,8) 8. Wiseman .1934, op, dt. . 0,99, 0,8i 8. Ffaser op, cU. , 0.76, 

*** C,A, Anderson, "The International Comparative Study of Achievement In MaTItematlos", Comparative Education, Juno 1067, 



Conclusions 



The g'onetlo factors are certainly important, probably more so than any other single factor or complex 
of faotors; but they are not all-important, espoolally as far as school aohlevomont is oonoernecl, The 
Important question, however, is not what proportion of variance is explained by genetic as against environ- 
mental faotors, but what the potential for Increasing Intellectuel capacity by educational policy might bo. 

As an experiment let us make the following assumptions! 

1. Genetic faotors explain 80% of variations in IQ; 

2. IQ has a simple correlation with nohlovement tests of 0, 7 - 0.8, thus explaining 50 - 68% of vari- 
ations in achievement soores; 

3. The genetic faotors influence achievement only via IQ. 

Then the genetic faotors would be responsible for 40 - 62 % of the variation in aohlevomont soores, leav- 
ing 48 - 60% for all other faotors, If the latter could be steered by policy actions, wo could get a rather 
firm gTlp on the result of the educational system. In the next section; we shall take a closer look at 
those factors to find out what klivd of policy actions this would imply. 



B. Soolal Background versus School Variables 



Bearing in mind what was said about the genetic faotors, wo shall now examine some studios bearing 
on the relative importance of other factors for school achievement, 

We have talten six studies concerned with this problem, five of them made hi Great Britain, The 
sixth is an international study covering twelve countries. Of course, these studies are not comparable 
either in respect of criterion variable or of explanatory variables used. 

Three studies, however, use similar techniques, which enables us to make a direct comparison of 
their results as to the relative importance of bx’oad categories of variables. The main findings of these 
studies have been condensed in the following table, togetlier with some information about the scope of 
the studies. 

There is a general problem that has been solved in different ways in these studies, 1. e, , what to do 
with the so-called "quasi criterion variables", 1. e. variables which are so closely associated with the 
real criterion variable as to be almost oounfounded with it, for Instance, in this case, general IQ soores, 
student's interest, etc. When these are included, the absolute amount of variation explained increases, 
but they leave little to be explained by the remaining Independent variables, although a great deal of the 
variation of the "quasi criterion variables" themselves can be explained by these remaining variables. 
Therefore, comparisons of the absolute contribution of one group of variables in one study including 
such "quasi criterion variables" with that of the same group of variables In another study excluding 
these "quasi criterion variables" are rather meaningless, In this case, only the Mathematics Study has 
included three variables of this dubious character, l.e. , student's "interest In mathematics", his 
"opportunity for learning the matters tested", and his "level of Instruction", For the purpose of com- 
parison, they have been separated from the rest and placed under the heading of "other variables". A 
regression was also run excluding them. This ought to have increased the contribution of the other 
groups of variables. However, according to the authors, their relative order of Importance remained 
Just about unchanged, so these results were not published. It could bo argued that It Is unfair to the 
school to exclude such a variable as the student's "level of instruction", If the earlier learning is an 
important Input for the achievement output, the school ought to get the credit for its contribution, On 
the other hand, if "level of instruction" and student's "interest" are highly correlated with, for example, 
"parental occupation" (which can be seriously doubted), the contribution of these variables might as well 
be assigned to the social background category. 
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Examining the amoimt of variation acooimted for by the variables in the two studies not using "quasi 
oritorion variables", we find that it inoreases when the regTession is run with the sohool as an observation 
unit (oolumns 2, 4, 6) as compared with on dialysis of individual data (columns 3, 6), In the regression 
between sohools, the Individual dlfferonoes are to a certain extent evened out, because the means of the 
schools are used, Moreover, they are based on fewer observations, whioh makes it easier to got a high 
oorrelatlon, There is also a tendenoy for the amount of variation explained to increase with the number 
of independent variables (compare, e,g, , columns 2, 3, 6 with cclunms 4, 5), This is an almost auto- 
matic consequence of the teclinique used, 



Disregarding the instances when only a limited number of variables was used (oolumns 4, 5, 7-10), 
it is remarkable that such a high percentage of variation has been accounted for (40 - 72%). The Math- 
ematics Study does less well in general (columns 7 * 10), which could be due to the low number of vari- 
ables considered. Its results for England (column 11) are comparable to those of the other studies, but 
this is mainly due to the contribution of the "other variables", 

Let us now compare the relative Importance of social background and sohool variables. There is a 
clear difference between the Mathematics Study and the rest. In the former, the common result of the 
school variables outweighs on average that of the social background. This is especially true for the older 
pupils (columns 9, 10). However, this Is perhaps not surprising, as most countries have a highly selec- 
tive system that makes the older populations considered here socially rather homogeneous, a system 
which, by reducing the variations In social background, also diminishes its possibility of making any 
contribution. In the United States, where selectivity in secondary school is least, the social background 
variables do not lose in absolute importance for older pupils, although they lose relatively in comparison 
with the school variables. However, In Japan, which also has a highly comprehensive school system, 
the social background variables hardly explain anything of the variation in populations (see lines 3a and 
3b of Table 35). 

But why this difference for the younger populations of the Mathematics Study and of the other studies 
in the relative Importance of school and social background ? The reason is not that the studies deal with 
different countries, for the results of the Mathematics Study for England arc just as much opposed to the 
results of the other English studies. Certain suggestions could be put forward as to where the explanation 
may lie, 

I) First, the Mathematics Study deals with results only in mathematics and not in general school 
achievement or verbal ability. This might account for some of the low explanatory value of the social 
background variables. It may be expected that social background Influences achievement more in verbal 
than in non-verbal subjects, 

II) The Mathematics Study had to choose variables that could be applied to all countries. It seems 
that this equipped the study with less sensitive instruments, especially for the measurement of the social 
background. The only two countries (Japan and United States) where the social background was more 
Important than the school were also the only two countries where one of the social background variables, 
that describing the neighbourhood (based on urban-rural differences), was of any significance, In many 
oases, the low contribution of the social background variables was mainly due to the fact that the variable 
"father's occupation (status)" failed to make any substantial contribution. A different definition of these 
variables might increase the Importance of social background, 

III) In the Plowden Report, two kinds of social background variables were distinguished! "home 
clrcumstanoes" and "parental attitudes", What really makes the difference between social background 
and school is the massive influence of the psychological home variable "parental attitudes". Of course. 

If they were let out, "home circumstances" would take on more of the variation accounted for. However, 
this Increase would not be very big, as the variation in attitudes could only be accounted for by the home 
clrcumstanoes to the extent of 26%. The social background variables of the Mathematics Study all belong 
more or less to the "home clrcumBtanoes" category, The Inclusion of more psychological could also 
Increase the contribution of social background. 



Iv) Lastly, the inclusion of the "quasi criterion variables" probably diminishes the exjilanatory 
value, especially that of the social background. 

In a certain sense it is, therefore, possible to say that the international study exaggerates the in- 
fluence of school relative to that of social backgTound. 

The difference in age of the sample populations should also be mentioned. The children tested by the 
Mathematics Study were older than the children in the other studies. It is, however, difficult to say 
whether this fact can explain to any extent the different results. The author of the Manchester Survey 
comes to the ooncluslon that home and neighbourhood variables may lose in Importance as children 
grow older. Also, Plowden's analysis of individuals (column 3) shows that there is a tendency for the 
school variables to increase in importance with older children, but this must be seen in conjunction 
with the evidence that the importance of social background increases for school avei'ages (column 2), 

The individual data are based on deviations from the mean of the pupil's school. Positive and negative 
deviations from the mean will be more loosely comiected with social background, as its Influence will 
be rather on the general level of the whole school. It is possible that, while the social factors determine 
more strongly the average as children grow up, school comes to play an Important mai'ginal role. 

Among the remaining three of the six studies mentioned earlier, the more comprehensive one* 
supports the findings of the English studies. The social background factors by far outweigh the effect 
of the school. ** However, by the age of 11, the school factor has moved up to become second in im- 
portance, after "parents' interest", except for boys of the working class. But this does not mean that 
the latter do not profit from going to better schools. *** The Influence of home and school on drop-out 
rates was also investigated. For the lower manual working class pupils, the Diagram 3 shows that both 
parental attitudes and school quality exercise an important influence on retention rates, though it is not 
possible to determine their relative importance. 

The last two analyses can be studied in the Annex to this Chapter, as they do not add anything very 
impoi'tant to what has been said here. 

Conclusions 

Social background factors are probably much more important for school achievement than school 
variables. The likelihood of changing the achievement pattern by social policy measures would, there- 
fore, seem to be greater than by educational reforms. Whether this is politically feasible is another 
question. Moreover, no cost-effectiveness calculations have ever been made, so that the results of a 
better financial approach remain unknown. 

There are, however, a number of facts which could have led to an underestimate of the role of the 
educational policy variables In the studies just surveyed. 

i) The statistical methods used in these studies have been criticized. There is a certain arbitrariness 
in the manner the total variation accounted for Is apportioned between the different groups of variables to 
the detriment of the school variables (see Paper 1 of Annex to Background Study No, 11, Volume VII)* 

11) In this connection, there is also another point that deserves mention, The school variables 
used in these studies are most comparable to what was labelled in the ease of the social background vari- 
ables, "material circumstances", as opposed to the other more psychological factors. This Improve- 
ment In the recording of the home environment seems to have greatly Improved the explanatory power 



* J.W.D, Douglas, Tlia Homa and tlie School. London, 1964, 
** Sea Table 36. 

See Tables?, 



of those variables. It is possible that the sehool variables used are too crude to register the amount or 
lack of stimuli a child, and for that matter its parents, encounter in school. This is probably the crucial 
point. The studies of the influence of school have to become more qualitative to be on the same footing 
as the home enquiries, 

ill) There is also the possibility that the school variables vary so little within a counti’y that a 
regression analysis will not give any result, the few deviant cases being submerged by the mass of con- 
ventional, uniform school situations. 

These studies con measure the effect of the different variables only within the limits of their actual 
variation at the moment of the enquiry. They cannot say what would happen if we moved outside the 
system, A distinction must be made between the effects of school variables within the existing system, 
which seem to be small, and the uirknown effects of moves outside it. 

Thus, in spite of the outcome of the regression analysis, the Plowden Report was very optimistic 
about what the school could do. This was based on the finding' that what was most important in the home 
situations were not material circumstances, which the school system admittedly cannot do much about, 
but the attitudes of the parents. When the children grew older, the attitude variables seemed to increase 
in importance relative to the home circumstances (Douglas, shows the same phenomenon). * As the 
attitude variables were to a large extent independent of material circumstances, this could be a new field 
of endeavour for the school. 

Other studies which have analysed the influence of home on achievement and transfer rates have 
also often come to the conclusion that the economic situation is not as decisive as the parents' cultural 
standard and conception of school and society. It might be that income is a "threshold" variable, 1, e. , 
only below a certain level will it make any difference. There is also evidence that when it comes to 
higher studies, it might Increase in influence. ** 

In many of these interview "surveys one is struck by lack of information, uncertainty and bewilderment 
of the lower classes about the school and the possibilities it offers. The values and attitudes embodied 
in the school will often be In contradiction with those of the lower classes. Therefore, changes in 
curricula content and more clearly defined vocational goals for higher education might increase the 
motivation of the lower classes to pursue their education beyond the compulsory stage. Some authors 
have found that pupils from the working class*** who stay on at school are closer to those of the middle 
classes in attitudes and consumption pattern than those who leave early. The latter could probably be 
Influenced by the school to a marked extend, but the studies under consideration give no idea about this 
possibility, as they are restricted to studying a formal and rather conventional school system. Peda- 
gogical Innovations which take Into account the social dimensions of the problem might show results 
quite different from those of the surveys here reported, 

Another type of study also points to new areas in which the school can act to Improve pupil achieve- 
ment, One is the evidence**** brought forward "to support the view that Inadequacy of linguistic range 
and control is a very Important factor" In ejqjlalning the low achievement of working class children, 
"Linguistic Inadequacy is a 'cumulative deficit'," Although this cannot simply be looked upon as a pro- 
blem of language, a mechanical skill to be taught, since it is a reflection of a whole culture, the school 
can facilitate the development of certain abilities by equipping the pupils with an appropriate language. 
Moreover, recent moves towards demotiratlzatlon of the school system that modify the social structure 
"can have only limited success unless conscious attempts are also made to provide opportunities for the 



* See Table 36, 

** See the Annex, 

j *** P. Doufdleu, L. Passeron, Les Hdrltlefs, Paris, 1964, Datras, Le partage des blndflces , Paris, 1966. G, Girod, F. Tofigh, 

I "Family Background and Income, School Career and Social Mobility of Young Males of Working Class Origin * A Geneva Survey", 

Act^ Soclol oglca, Vol. 9, fasc, 1-2, Copenhagen, 1966. G. Svttrd, J. Larsson, etc. Studentekonomlska undersoknlngen , Lund,, 1968, 
iK*** D, Lawton, Social Class. Lanfluaga and Education . London, 1968, 
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extension of lingtilstio facility within the educational Institutions", To achieve anything In this direction, 
the co-operation of parents will eventually be needed. 

There Is also the challenge made by A, Jensen, * Things could be learnt In different ways. The 
present school system applies teaching methods that make use of one faculty, "conceptual learning", 
which is perhaps unevenly distributed among social classes. This Is not necessai’y. Teaching could 
be. arranged to appeal to other faculties that are more evenly distributed, e, g. , so-called "associative 
learning", 

A fact from the Mathematics Study can be added; the level of performance varies much from one 
country to another. Examples can be found to show that low status children of one country perform 
better than high status children of another country. More research will be needed to explain these 
differences. This could give new ideas about what influences performance and what can be done to 
improve It, 

All this reasoning about the possibilities of new forms of educational systems Is, of course, still 
highly speculative. The social background variables are difficult to manipulate In the short term. The 
current educational policy must, therefore, rely on variations of the educational variables in the existing 
system, even though their effect on achievement is not impressive. These variables will now be studied 
individually. 



C, School Variables 

We now tu'*’’’ to the specific factors which make up the contribution of the school. An effort has 
been made to systematize the results of the different studies In the following table. Three major headings 
have been Introduced: physical setting (which includes size of school and of class), teachers and organ- 
isation and policy. 

The four columns on the left of the table contain the results of the three major studies** which have 
Included at least some variables in each group. The information summed up In the colunrn on the right 
comes from a number of smaller studies mainly concentrating on only one factor at a time. This Is, of 
bourse, risky as their conclusions might be Invalidated if more variables were introduced simultaneously. 
However, as a complement to the more comprehensive studies, they can be of interest. Moreover, they 
sometimes consider variables that have not been included in the more extensive analysis. 

As to the relative importance of variables between and within these categories, there Is a certain 
amount of divergence between the three major studies. This can, of course, depend upon the definition 
and set up of variables actually chosen In each case. The problem of multlcolllnearlty of variables also 
prevents any firm determination of the impact of each of them respectively by a regression analysis. 

The National Survey of the Plowden Report is alone in finding the teacher variables to be the most 
important feature of the school. The other two studies consider the organisation and policy group of 
variables as the most Influential, This holds also in the case of England for the Mathematics Study. 
However, comparing England with the average found in the international study, ft Is clear that, for 
England, the teacher variables are of greater Importance than normal. Does this mean that there Is 
something special about the relationship between teachers and achievement In England ? Such an Inter- 
pretation would be contradicted by the evidence of the Manchester Survey, which found the teacher vari- 
ables to be of even less Importance compared to the other groups than did the Mathematics Study, 



* A, Jensen, o n, clt. 

National Siitvey , Plowden Renott , Appendix 4, o n. clt, . Manchester Survey, Plowden Report, Appendix 9, op^^_cj|j, jntetnaUonM 
Stud y of Achievement In Matlieinatlos . o p, clt . 
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Compftvliiji’ the results within each grouping, It con bo seen that, In tho first category, the two studios 
concornod with physical nnionUlos both found thorn to be unimportant when all tho other factors consldor- 
od wore hold constant, Tho same was true for tho rnoasuro of overall quality of the school, 

It Is difficult to say whether tho size of tho school or class nmkos any difference, as there Is little 
iigreenient on this point, 

As for the teacher vai lables, the quality of staff and toaoher experience seem to be of Importance, 
In-servlco toaoher training apparently has little effect. 

Among the organisational and policy variables, the two studies that eonsldored hemework found it 
to be very Importoitt, Modern teaching teolmlques have little effect. There Is no agreement on tho 
effect of streamed versus comprehensive olasses. 

Summing up, the most Important school variables for these three studies were; 

National Survey: teacher variables, 

Manohester Survey: homework, size of class, streaming, 

Mathematlos Study: homework, size of sohool. 

Can any further results be obtained by looking at tho oomplemontary studies ? Certain patterns do 
appear; for example, the evldenoe oonoernlng the size of olasses Is only very slightly In favour of small 
olasses. Either size of olass is unimportant when other variables are allowed for, or larger olasses 
arc more effective, at least up to a certain size and for tho younger ago groups with which we are main- 
ly ooncerned, * 

The controversial question about tho effects of streamed and unstreamod schools cannot bo answer- 
ed In this survey as far as aohlevement tests are conoerned. However, there seems to be some agree- 
ment that the school-leaving age, transfer to se»^ondary aoadomlo schools, and the passing of examin- 
ations Increase where oomprchenslvo education operates, ** 

Similar conclusions wore reached In another study with regard to school and teacher quality, namely, 
that those variables have a positive effect on school-leaving age and examinations passed, but no effect 
on tost scores, *** 

These simpler studies also corroborate the earlier conclusion about teacher training. While tho 
quality of the staff is important for pupil achievement. It results less from formal training than from 
experience and interest. 

As for the pupll/teaohor ratio, this seems to have no influence as far as our evidence . 

There Is conflicting evldenoe about equipment, buildings and modern teaching techniques. The 
positive effects observed In the smaller studies are very loosely established. Perhaps not too much 
stress should be laid on them, 

Concerning the size of school, no now evidence has been produced from which any conclusions could 
bo drawn. 



* Sse the Annex, 

** See the Annex end Table 38, 
See Tables 39, 40, 
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Lastly, three points not covered by the major studios onn be made, 

i) Though pro-sohool eduoatlon Is often extolled, research evidence on this point is sparse. 

Nursery eduoatlon ns praotiood in one enquired instance did not seem to have much beneficial effect, * 

il) Tho possible effects of the social composition of the student body have also not boon investigated 
to any largo extent, A Swiss study** shows that lower class ohlldron have a greater chance to succeed 
in a gymnasium where they are not just a small minority, 

ill) Social notion and oo-oporatlon between homo and school had hardly any slg'nlfloanoo In tho 
regression analysis of the National Survey, Some schools whore tho relations between parents and 
teachers wore particularly good were studied but there was little dlfforenoe in achievement between tho 
children in these schools and tho rest of tho sample. However, an experiment carried out in one school 
gave more encouraging results. Hero an attempt was made to influence the attitude of parents. For those 
ohlldron, a small but definite improvement in results was registered. 

It is obvious that research is needed to find out how parents react to different initiatives tahen by 
the school. It is possible that formal meetings do not make them feel closer to, or more Interested in, 
tho school, and that other channels for contact have to be opened up to got rid of the alienation of parents, 
and to make them realize their responsibility for tho performance of their children. 

In Brussels*** similar social actions were coupled with pedagogical and psyoliologloal measures 
within the limits of the ordinary time-table and ourrloulum. After two years of experiment, tho con- 
clusion was reached that social handicaps can, to a more than negligible extent, be remedied within the 
existing school system. 

Conclusions 



The information on the existing school system does not permit any generalizations about the relative 
importance of school factors for pupil achievement, A policy aimed at improving the achievement of 
oupils could perhaps devote extra resources, not so much to the Improvement of material olroumstanoes 
(lnoh'H<r>g size of class and pupil/ teacher ratio) as to teachers and organisational matters. However, 
the problem with regard to teachers is dimoult to solve as the present teacher training system seems 
to be Inefficient. It would have to be reformed in the light of the soo''\l problems implied by the democ- 
ratization of the school system. 

The only general oonoluslon that can be drawn is that more research is needed. However, as so 
little is known about the present system, there are no valid indications as to the areas that are most 
promising. 



D. Final Remarks 



The results of this discussion about the effect of school and other variables on achievement give 
rise to the following remarks. 

i) Apparently variations observed in the school factors explain to only a small extent (varying 
from 6% to 22%) the variations in test scores. This is perhaps less than expected and might seem dis- 
couraging when one considers the strong influence of the social background (23% - 69%, disregarding the 
results of the Mathematics Study), 



* 
*>■ 
♦ ♦Hi 



See Table 41, 

See Table 42, 

t', Hotyat, "Le hnndlcapscolalieclesmllleuxddfflvotUdsest-llftttal 
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Howovor, ao long as 100% of variation In tost sooros is not explained by factors outsldo the roalm of 
policy parameters, e.g, , genetic factors, the situation Is not hopeless, This is apparently the case, and 
It is, therefore. Interesting to Investigate what these operational variables are, We then find that they 
arc more likely to lie within the realm of social than traditional educational policy, This might surprise 
but not necessarily discourage. For one thing. It does not mean that educational policy is ineffective, 
and, secondly. It should bo possible to intervene In the factors that lie behind the social background. 

Of course. If the intention was to demooratlzie society through demoorati?iing educational opportunities 
Indirect action being preferred in such a delicate matter. It is somewhat disappointing to find that one 
of the best ways of demoora tiding school Is to domooratl?ie society, 

11) The pattern of nohlevement can apparently bo changed by policy actions, but little is known about 
how this Is to be done, In the educational field, some research has been done, but the results are few 
and Inconclusive, However, It is clear that no simple solutions, such as fewer pupils per class or 
teacher, will do. Still less is known about relationships, ways and means. In the social field, Common 
to both fields Is the lack of cost-effectiveness analysis, 

111) Traditional educational policy does not give any indications about the effects of future changes 
In educational policy, If the explanatory variables were truly independent, the unexjjlalned residual 
(41 - 77%) would set an upper limit to the Importance of new variables and new ranges of old variables. 

In fact, the explanatory variables are hardly ever Independent in this statistical meaning, Thus regression 
analysis cannot set even these upper limits, 

Iv) Educational policy could Itself become more socially oriented, Such a development might pay 
more dividends In terms of democratization of the school than a purely pedagogloally oriented development. 
As was pointed out in the Introduction, differences In achievement are only one cause of social inequal- 
ities in participation rates. There are other factors which have only been alluded to In this paper. 

However, it is probable that these factors He still further away from traditional educational policy than 
does achievement. For this very reason a sooio-eduoational policy could be expected to have a greater 
impact on democratization of enrolment. 
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EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION 



After schooling, leavers have to take up occupations for which the earnings vary. Can the type and 
length of education explain variations in occupational choice and rewards ? Do pupils with equal education 
but differing social backgrounds get the same kind of jobs? Generally, the data available on this subject 
consider only "educational level" as determined by the number of sehool years or certificates obtained, 
and not the level of achievement attained at given stages of the school system. It would have been prefer- 
able to consider both "educational level" and achievement. Wlien the occupational chances of people from 
different social backgrounds having reached the same "educational level" are compared, we do not Imow 
to what extent (If any) the occupational differences can be explained by achievement differences. Thus 
the role policy measures aimed at improving pupil achievement can play in equalizing occupational 
opportunities cannot be estimated. However, even at equal achievement levels, social disparities in 
occupations may persist. As an English interview study’*' shows, the occupational aspirations vary be- 
tween social classes, even for pupils at equal ability levels. 

The conclusions drawn here are merely speculations about the effect which Increased participation 
of the lower social classes could have on their occupational possibilities, if all other factors remained 
unchanged. 

Different concepts can, however, be distinguished in this context. There is the first occupational 
choice that is made after leaving school, and the occupational career or occupational mobility of the 
subject, Moreover, interpenerational mobility studies compare the social position of the son with that 
of the father. 

To analyse the effect of education on the labour market situation of those who have left school, 
evidence has been collected on the relationship between education and occupational choice, education 
and eaimlngs, and lastly, on the role played by education in Intergeneratlonal social mobility. 

The Section A on occupational choice belongs to the category "first occupational choice", although, 
in the case of England, some of the effects of occupational mobility enter the picture, as the subjects 
Investl^ted were twenty-five years old. 

The findings discussed Ln the Section B on earnings are to an even greater extent influenced by 
occupational mobility, as, for instance, the earning position of thirty-five year olds was examined in 
Sweden. We have not been able to Include any data which are more specifically concerned with occu- 
pational career, as they are seldom given both by education and social background. 

The Section C is devoted to Intergenerational mobility studies. The data contained in these studies 
can provide much the same information as that given by the "occupational choice" studies. They give 
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tho social pos tion of the subject invostlgatod (the son) whloh can be related to his education and soolal 
background (his father's social position). The difforenoo is that, in this ease, one will normally have 
persons of varying ages (tho sons) and thus at varying stages of their occupational oaroer - which the 
oooupatlonal choice" studies do not have. In the firstpart of Section C, the mobility data will be arranged 
so as to permit an analysis of this link between education and occupation by social class. 

Mobility data can, of course, also be used to study the upward-and downward-moving streams of 

sons as compared to the social position of their fathers. A few analyses along these lines will be shown 
in tho second part of Section C. ^ b » wm uu anown 



A. Occupational Choice 



the o7her'!rSw°Swl’2L^^^^ longitudinal studies, one conducted in England, 

^ sample of 600 English 13-14 year olds was chosen. Their occupational situation at the age 
of twenty-five was then investigated. Tho correlation between their educational attainment, as judged bv 
examinations passed, and their occupational level at the age of twenty-five was h 0.66. A four point occu- 
pational scale was used, distinguishing upper and lower middle class, and upper and lower working class 
occupations. ® 

Besides the influence of education, there is, of course, the impact of home. However, in this respect, 

grammar schools, almost eradicating the Influence of soolal 
background. The distribution by oooupatlonal groups of the pupils who finish grammar school is very 
similar for tne middle and working classes, the latter being only slightly less successful. The kind of jobs 
that fall to ohllaren coming from secondary modem schools is much more dependent upon their soolal 
origin. The authors of the article thought of the grammar school as a "strong" system having well- 

® methods. Such a system will orientate Its pupils in certain directions irrespective of 
the attitudes of parents. The secondary modem school is not such a "strong" system and the outcome 
will be conditioned to a larger extent by family background. This may be the effect of a restricted as 
oontrasted with a more general sohool system. 



For secondary modern pupils, the correlation between the father's occupation and that of the son was 

n i!!' . account, it became 0.30). For grammar sohool children, this correlation 

is 0.09, l.e. , Insignificant. 

This effect of school on occupation has little to do with initial ability. A certain number of pupils had 
been assigned to grammar schools, though their general level of ability was a great deal below the aver- 
age. On the other hand, some pupils had been allocated to secondary modem schools, although on tests 
they showed ability which would have permitted them to go to grammar schools. In spite of this, both 
these groups followed rather closely the occupational patterns of their respective type of school. 

The Swiss study followed 2,600 children born in 1942-43 through school and the beginnings of oc< u- 
pational life (only children at school in Geneva were investigated). Some were still at school, l.e a 
university, but the remainder showed the distribution among different occupations by Poclal class a-.d 



* H. Himmelwelt, B. Swift, "A Model for the Undetstandlng of School as a Soclalialng Agent", In 
Pevalo pmental Psycholog y, ed. Mussen, etc. New York, i960. 

* R, Clfod, Milieu social et ofientation de la caffifefe des adolescents. Quatrifeme Pattie, Geneva, 
*** See Table 44. 
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The majority of pupils leave school altogether and do not go to a superior secondary school or a 
professional school. These were divided Into four categories according to the educational level attained 
before leaving school, As far as the five-point occupational scale shows, It would seem that, at these 
low levels of education, the differences In social origin do not have any marked Influence on the first 
steps of the occupational career. Most children become workers, qualified or not. The percentage 
becoming qualified clerical workers Increases with the level of Instruction at about the same rate for 
each social class. 

The children having gone to superior secondary schools but not passed the matriculation examination 
become at least qualified workers. A minority become administrative workers. We do not have the data- 
by social class, and there might be a social bias here. 

We Imow that the chance of reaching different educational levels Is heavily dependent upon social 
class. The passage from school to practical life seems, In this case, to bo less dependent on social 
origin, at least at the lower levels of education. 

The occupational careers of children who had repeated two, one or no years at the age of twelve 
were also studied. Glrod found that those who had repeated two or more years got low jobs Irrespective 
of social class. Those who had repeated one or no year chose jobs very much In accordance with sex 
and social origin. This Is not In contradiction with the results just discussed, l.e. , distribution by 
occupations at each educational level Irrespective of social background. The "capable" pupils reach 
higher educational levels In proportions varying by social class. After that, they may have equal occu- 
pational chances, though not equal ability as expressed by the amount of repeating. 



Conclusions 

Thus, In both oases, the link between education and occupational level Is undeniable, but It Is not 
rigid. The dispersion among occupations Is great at each educational level, and there Is overlapping 
between levels. There are clearly other Important causal factors besides education and these rather 
crude measures of social background. However, to a certain extent, the link between education and 
occupation seems to be of the same kind for all social groups. This Is the case In Geneva, at least for 
the educational levels for which we have full information, l.e. the lower educational levels. In the 
English study, this holds good for grammar schools. Thus the effect of a general school system at low 
levels and a restrictive system at higher levels is the same. Another more general system does not 
have this effect, as pupils from secondary modem schools are much more subject to social pressure in 
their occupational choice. 

This limited evidence might perhaps give rise to more questions than it answers. First of all, there 
is the problem of the level of aggregation chosen for the occupational classifications. Would the conclu- 
sions have been different with a finer occupational classification or with earnings? 

The Situation at higher educational levels is far from clear. The higher the level, the more restric- 
tive and selective it often becomes. In such oases, does the social origin influence less occupational 
choice, as suggested by the grammar school data? Could this feature be retained If the grammar school 
system were to be extended? Do countries With a less selective school system follow the pattern of the 
secondary modem school? These are questions which still remain to be answered, 



B, Earnings 

In France, as in other countries, income is, on average, related to the amount of education*. 
The question is how far this is tme when other factors are considered. Another French 

* Pee Graph 3, 
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stucly*^ produces some evidence on this topio, The salaries in X962 of directors, administrative and 
managerial workers ( cadres supiSrleurs ) who had pursued their studies for sixteen years or more were 
Investigated, Tlieir incomes were foimd to depend upon the oooupation of the father, ** The sons probably 
earn more than they would have don© with less education. However, the dispersion around the mean is ’ 
not random, but a funotion of aooial class origin. 

Professor T. Husan*** reports the findings of a follow-up study made in Sweden. A sample of 
1,600 pupils in the third grade of elementary sehool was followed during their school career. In 1962 
when they were thirty-five years old, their earnings were investigated***’". Within ©aeh status group 
mean Inoome inoreases with the length of education. However, at each level of eduoatlon, there are great 
dlfferenees among soolal olasses. For example, with 11-14 years of eduoatlon, the son of a professional 
(status group 1) earns on average S.or. 35,000 a year, whUe the corresponding average for the son of 
an unskilled worker (status group 4) is 18, 000. The only exception is provided by those who liave only 
elementary schooling. Her© income seems to be rather Independent of soolal origin - which Is in line 
with our findings on occupations. Of course, very few of the upper class children belong to this group. 

It niay even be that the mental abilities of those who do are below the average of the rest of the ohlldron 
In the same group. For the children of unslcllled workers, extended schooling from junior to senior 

secondary school Is not very rewarding. A substantial Increase In salary comes only after having attended 
university. 



Generally , those from status group 1 earn more than those from status group 4 on the next higher 
educational level. Talcing Into consideration how highly selected the latter are, the author concludes that 
earnings are determined to a greater extent by soolal origin than by length of formal schooling and ability. 
However, with high Income, and, espeolally, for status group 1, the standard deviation is considerable. 
Soolal origin and eduoatlon cannot alone explain variations In inoome or In occupation, as we have just 

S6611t 



Conclusions 



These data on earnings corroborate one oonolusion drawn In oonneotion with oooupational oholoe At 
the very lowest levels of eduoatlon, the labour market situation, whether judged by earnings or oooupa- 
ti^ons, Is very similar for people with different soolal backgrounds. Of course. It must be remembered 
that only a minority of the children from the upper olasses leave school at this early stage. 

At higher educational levels, both the French and Swedish data show Important earning disparities 
according to the soolal origin of the students. Comparing these results with tliose of the English study 
on oooupational oholoe, they resemble more the pattern of secondary modern schools than of grammar 
schools. Apparently, eduoatlon at higher levels does not have strong enough effects to eliminate the 
Influence of social background on earnings. 

It would be Interesting to know if the absence of soolal disparities, which seems to be the outcome 
of grammar schools, also holds for earnings and has a durable effect on oooupational careers. If this 
were so, it would be advisable to go deeper Into this problem and elicit the factors responsible in this 
sole case for such a close relationship between education and oooupation irrespective of soolal back- 
ground. Both the French and the Swedish educational systems were rather selective at this time, so 
that this is not a special feature of the grammar school system. 



* 

*>(<>(< 



Danas, Le paftaae des b^n^flces . Paris, 1966, 

See Table 4S, 

"Ability, Opportunity and career, A 26-year Follow-Up", Educational Research. Vol, lo. N‘3. tune 1968. 
See Table 46, “ 
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C. Intergeneratlonal Social Mobility 



Studying Intergeneratlonal soelal mobility, soolologlsts Imve sometimes introdueed edueation as an 
exi^lanatory variable. Data on the son's edueation and social position and the soelal position of the father 
are assembled and certain eoneluslens are drawn as to the Importaiiee of education In mobility. Some of 
this type of researoh material will be discussed here. First, the mobility data wUl be arranged along 
the same lines as data in tho two foregoing seotions; soelal position of the subject investigated (the son), 
his education, and his social background (the social position of his father). In this way, we obtain more 
evidence on the link between occupational choice and career in relation to education and social back- 
ground. 

Second, the role played by education in upward and downward mobility will be discussed. In this 
case, the object of the study is those who reach a higher, lower, or remain at the same, social position 
as their father. These three groups will not be occupationally homogeneous, since the person's member- 
ship of a group does not depend upon the social position ho himself has reached, but, his social position 
in relation to that of his father - whether he has moved up or down or remained at the same position as 
his father. To what extent can education explain this mobility or immobility? 

a) Mobility data as evidence on occupational choice and career 

G. Boalt and T. Husfin* concluded from two sets of Swedish data** (one concerned with the situation 
of sons in 1949, and the other in 1955) that the amount of education received by the son will highly influ- 
ence his final social position. How close this relationship between education and social position will be 
will depend, to a certain extent, on the situation of the labour market in relation to the capacity of the 
educational system. 

Thus, the link between education and social position seems to be closer in the first sample than in 
the second. In the former, almost everyone who entered or remained in the top class had obtained 
university entrance qualification, and none with this qualification moved down or remained in status 
category 3 (the lowest of the three point status scale used). 

The second sample depicts a situation where social position is certainly associated with education, 
but apparently there were so many top positions to be filled that a number of persons could move up or 
remain in status group 1 without the qualifications that are usually demanded. 

However, the two samples do not differ only as to the point in time at which they were drawn. The 
most important difference lies in the geographic area covered: the first was drawn from the Stockholm 
population, while the second covered the whole country. Educational opportunities in Stockholm are bet- 
ter than in the rest of the country. School attendance can, therefore, be expected to be of less importance 
when the whole country is studied. Because of the different coverage and labour market situation, no 
conclusions should be drawn as to a long-term trend of diminishing connection between education and 
mobility. 

An effort was also made to disentangle the relative importance of social origin and educati on for the 
social positions of sons. For the Stockholm sample, the conclusion was that the social background had 
its greatest impact on the kind of education the sons get. After this indirect effect on social position has 
been accoimted for, social origin is not so important. With equal education, the sons from different 
classes get about the same occupational status. 

For the country as a whole, social origin had less indirect influence on social position via education, 
but a much more direct effect. With equal education, sons were distributed by occupational levels in 
accordance with their social origin. 

* Ediicatlonal Research and Educational Cliano a. New Yofk, 10S8. 

** See Tables 47,48, 
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Examining more in detail the olmneos of reaching top positions for people with varying social bnok- 
ground, it sooms clear that oduoation is an oftootivo moans of doing so. in tho first sample, for oxamplo, 
out of the sons from tho lowest social group, 52% of those with the highest oduoation roaohod top positions, 
while none of those with less education did. Tho rest of those with tho highest oduoation all moved up to 
social group 2 . However, there are differences among the social classes. A greater proportion of those 
with the highest education from social class 1 (wHoh Is the highest) reach top positions than their edu- 
cational equals from social class 3. The figtires for the three sooial classes are (going from the highest 
to the lowest), in the first sample: 78%, 70% and 62% in tho second sample, 69%, 19% and 40%. 

Judging from tho number of people who reach top positions without tho highest oduoation, tho dis- 
orepanoies between the social olassesMnorease when the relationship between education and oooupations 
diminishes, as in tho second sample. In tho first sample, no one from any class without the highest edu- 
cation reached a top position. But in the second sample, the top class manages to keep a high proportion 
of its sons there without any higher formal training (35% of the boys with realsUola and 15% of those with 
only elementary school). It is not so easy to move up to this class with lower oduoation. Tho corre- 
sponding figures for sooial group 2 are 3% and 2% and for social group 3, 5% and 2%. However, in ab- 
solute figures, these latter percentages represent large numbers, as large as those from sooial group 1. 

It can be added that, even at the lowest level of oduoation, there are sooial class disparities in tho 
sooial positions obtained. Among the sons with the lowest education in the first sample, the percentage 
distribution in sooial groups 1, 2 and 3 respectively, is, for those with highest sooial origin; 0,75 and 25, 
and for those with the lowest sooial origin; 0,44 and 56. 

Similar conclusions can be drawn from English mobility matrices* *. The picture that emerges 
resembles that of the second Swedish sample, with a general relationship between education and sooial 
position of a rather loose nature, and differences among the sooial classes at all educational levels. 

For France**, we have a sample of 2,000 persons in top positions by education and sooial origin***. 
Top positions are defined as high-ranking posts in government and private business, and leadership in 
the field of politics, the sciences and fine arts. Here it is less clear whether education has any inde- 
pendent effect on sooial position. 

Even though 85% of the persons in leading positions have a higher education, there is no proof that 
it was their education that got them this position. The majority of them come from the higher socio- 
economic strata and have at the same time higher education. The lower the original socio-economic 
status of the sons the smaller their proportion in the total of top positions and the smaller the proportion 
having higher education. The chances for a boy of working class origin to reach a top position are very 
small. Whether or not he has higher education seems to be of less importance, as 50% of them have only 
primary or secondary education. 



Conclusions 



How do these conclusions fit in with those drawn for occupational choice and eatmings? In this context 
of inter-generational mobility, the occupational mobility will in many cases have had much more time 
to make its effects felt. What is found is that, even though a general link between education and sooial 
position persists, it. is different for the various sooial groups. This is true not only at the highest edu- 
cational levels, but even at the lowest, which was not the case for earnings, for example. 

The available material does not enable us to judge whether this difference in conclusions is due to the 
effects of occupational mobility and/or other circumstances, such as samples dravm at different times, 
at different places, In different labour market situation, etc. 

* See Table 49. 

** A, Gkajcl, La fdmslte ioclale en Ffance . PatU, 1961. 
iKiKH. See Table 60. 
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These cllfforeneos In the link between eclueatlon and soeial position for different soelal elasses ean be 
due to the faot that the subjeets in question are faeed with different situations, Someone ooming from the 
highest status group has greater ohanoes, at eaoh oduoatlonal level, to remain at this level than some- 
one from the lower classes to move up to it. For the former, It is a question of preventing downward 
mobility, for the latter, a possibility of aohleving upward mobility. These different situations may stimu- 
late different Iclnds of energies. Therefore, it is also of interest to analyse the importanoe of eduoation 
for mobility, lumping together all those who move upward and all those who move downward. This is 
done In the following pages, 

b) Soeial mobility and eduoation 

The object here is to focus interest on the position of sons in relation to that of their fathers, and 
not in relation to a status hierarohy, as was done before. 



An international oross seotlon analysis* has been undertaken in order to find variables explaining 
this intergeneratlonal soeial mobility, It was based on mobility studies made in different oountries at 
approximately the same time. Nine western European** countries plus Hungary, Japan md the U. S. were 
included in the stud^. OiUy two social groups were distinguished, i.e., manual and non-manual working 
class. The dependent variables thus became the amount of upward mobility (from manual to non-manual 
working class) and the amount of downward mobility (from non-manual to manual working class). There 
is a great deal of difference in upward and downward mobility as between these oountries. To explain 
these differences a multiple regression analysis was made. 

The explanatory variables were: gross national product per capita, primary and secondary school 
enrolment as a percentage of population aged 6-19, percent of total population in localities over 20,000, 
degree of political stability, and achievement motivation. 

These five independent variables explained more than 80% of the variation in mobility. *** 

As for upward mobility, the educational variable is the one that best explains the variations (56%), 

It has a high simple correlation coefficient (0. 80) which is not much reduced even when the linear effects 
of the other variables are kept constant, as seen from its partial correlation coefficient (0,76), Next in 
Importance seem to be political stability and achievement motivation. QNP per capita and percentage in 
localities with more than 20,000 Inhabitants make uncertain contributions. Their positive simple corre- 
lation coefficients are turned into negative partial correlation coefficients. 

For the downward mobility, the three most important variables are: political stability, urbanization, 
and GNP per capita, Eduoation is of very little Importance, 

In interpreting these results, the authors recommend great caution. The statistics on which they are 
based are very imperfect. The statistical reliability of most of the net regression coefficients is also 
rather weak. However, the positive and close relationship between education and upward mobility seems 
to be less doubtful. This means that the higher the rate of participation the greater the amount of upward 
mobility. This would hold true even if the standards of living, the degree of urbanization, political stability 
and achievement motivation remained constant, However, a regression analysis never proves that a causal 
relationship exists, only that there is a certain association between variables. 

Other authors have also studied these upward and downward moving streams. C. A. Anderson**** 
concluded that, in the case of both Great Britain and Sweden, mobility in these terms was almost 

* T.G. Fox, S,M, Millet, "Economic, Political and Social Detetmlnants of Mobility) An International CtoM-Sectlonal 

Analysis", Act a Soclolofllca , Vol. 0. fasc. 1*2, Copenhagen, 1063. 

♦ ♦ D6niti&fki Flnlflndi FfAncfti Gf©flt fiffltAlih ItAlyi NothfiflAnclSj NofWAyi Sw6d6n» Wfest GdfmAnyi 

ixixix see Table 61. * , _ , « , . , ,, 

♦ tlx* c,A, Andotsoii, "A Sceptical Note on Education and Mobility", In Education, Economy and Society, Ed, A,H, Halsey, 

Glencoe, 1061, 
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unrolatocl to education’*', the educational profile of those moving up and down being almost identical. In 
the case of Great Britain, the author even constructs an efficiency index for education as a factor in 
mobility. Sons with only elementary schooling make up the group for which education can, to a certain 
extent, explain mobility or the lack of it, though even here it does explain loss than half of '•'.'e mobility 
pattern. For the higher educational groups, the index implies that education had no effect. This may 
reflect the fact that boys from the tcp strata get a high education regardless of their abilities, though 
they may later lose status in spite of their training. (This can be interpreted as revealing defects in 
the selection systum, as the selection criterion does not soem to fit the individual's potentialities.) 

Wlien a study in Germany’*"*' was undertaken along the same linos as the Anderson study, a much 
firmer relationship emerged between education and mobility. ’*'’*'’*' 

With increasing education, the proportion of those moving upward increases and the proportion of 
those remaining at the same level diminishes. There is also a tendency for downward mobility to be 
negatively correlated with education. Thus we find that the ratio between those who move upward and 
those who move downward increases rapidly, ranging from 0.8 at the "Volkschule" level to 6.4 at the 
university level. Especially for those with university training, the chance of moving upwards is very 
good. 



Conclusions 



The results of the studies of Intergeneratlonal mobility for individual countries are somewhat contra- 
dictory. In the case of Sweden and Great Britain, there is almost no relation between education and 
mobility, while in Germany there is a rather firm link. A number of possible explanations can be advanced. 
In Germany, the selection process of the school system may be much stronger than in the two other coun- 
tries. The outcome of the selection at school and in the labour market may still result in about the same 
social disparities in occupational opportunities in the three countries. The German selection system at 
school might be better than that of the other countries in sorting out the right person for the right job. 
Maybe it is quality that counts more than connections, etc. Whether this hypothetical characteristic 
would remain with a more massive participation of the lower classes in higher education is doubtful. 
Moreover, in Germany, rather stiff regulations are applied to a large part of the labour market. For 
certain posts, well-defined qualifications are absolutely necessary. Differences in these respects may 
also explain the dissimilarity observed as between these coimtries. Purely technical questions, such as 
the number of social groups and educational levols distinguished, can also account for part of the differ- 
ence. In the case of Germany, it is not quite clear how the classification of social groups was made. 

A firm relationship between education and mobility or occupational possibilities is not necessarily 
an advantage for people with a modest social background, A highly selective school system with less close 
ties between education and mobility might be preferable for them. On the other hand, if possibilities to 
reach high occupations by other means than education are used only or mainly by the upper classes, they 
are not very useful for the people coming from the lower classes. 

The conclusions drawn here with regard to Great Britain and Sweden are not necessarily in contra- 
diction with those drawn earlier in this section. Even though mobility as defined here is not highly corre- 
lated with education, occupational opportunities may be. Earlier in this section, we saw that social posi- 
tion and education seemed to be Ihiked to each other, even though the link was not the same for all social 
classes. In this study of upward and downward mobility, the different social classes were not distinguished. 
It is possible that the relationship between mobility and education will Increase if it is analysed by social 



* sae Tables 62. 63. 

«« Morris, Janowltz, "Soeiale Schiciming unci MobilitiU in Westdeutschland", KOhlner Zeitsoluift fur SoztolQ a ll_ufid 
Sozittl ps ycliolofllg , No. 1, 1068. 

g(je Table 64, 
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class, However, It seems clear that ecUieatlon Is not so strong a force as to break through the iiifluonoo 
of other faetors on mobility. Whether Germany really Is an exeeptlon Is hard to say, as tho social barriers 
to education seem to bo so high that education has so far had no chance to prove what it can or oaimot 
do for mobility. Tho mobility data by social class’" reveal that almost no one from tho lower working 
class got as far as the Abitur or tho university. 



D, Final Remarks 



Wliat ooncluslons can bo drawn from these rather heterogeneous data on tho occupational situation 
of pupils and students as to the offoot of more equal educational participation on oooupatlonal opportuni- 
ties? If the relationship between education and occupations were to remain the same as that revealed 
by the studies surveyed here, it is clear that equalization of educational participation will not ensure 
equal occupational opportunities and earnings. 

Tho educational requirements of different occupational levels are often so loosely defined that per- 
sons with widely differing qualifications can enter tho same occupation. It is especially the upper classes 
that Icnow how to ta'^-a advantage of this situation. It might bo tliat tho occupations in question are open 
only to them, and that they have, to a certain extent, created this situation. Even during an eoonomio 
expansion, when tho number of top positions increases and cannot bo filled to any substantial extent by 
highly educated people from tho upper status groups, they seem to be filled rather by upper class persons 
with low qualifications than by middle or lower class persons with tho highest eduoatlon. The few excep- 
tions whore people from different social groups have equal occupational or earning possibilities, or 
V here education is clearly United to mobility, are in situations whore: 

a) the school system is highly selective (and there is no guarantee that this would not change if tho 
system became loss restricted); 

b) tho very lowest levels of eduoatlon are considered (which for the majority of the children of 
higher status groups are not tho final stage and moreover not a premise on which a progressive 
policy could be based). 

However, these facts should not be interpreted to moan that extended education for people of modest 
social origin would not Improve their occupat '.lUi opportunities. The data indicate that they would (though 
the reaction of the labour market to a great ucroased output of highly qualified personnel may reduce 
the benefits). Wliat education seems incapable of doing is to erase the Influence of social background'on 
occupational opportunities. Thus equal participation rates in education will bo consistent with unequal 
occupational ohanoes. So far, not much is Imown about tho factors that cause these oocupational diffo- 
ronoos at equal "educational levels". Would achievement differences be an important explanatory variable? 
How about discrimination on the labour market or differences in aspiration? 

Data in this field are, however, scarce. It would be helpful to have more time-series. Also tho 
studies ought to bo extended so as to embrace not only the relationship between education and occupation, 
but also other factors, such as the situation on tho labour market, etc. 

Education may make individuals available and motivated to seek new and more prestigious roles. 
Whether this propensity is to be effective is largely determined by factors outside the educational sys- 
tem. It can also bo increased by moans other than education. 
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Annex to Chapter I 



Graph 1 

ACHIEVEMENT IN PRIMARY SCHOOL 

ENGLAND, WALES AND SCOTLAND 



Tlio individual tost scoios of pupils in England and Wales gioiipod bv 'lion social class 
iDiffoioncos fioni llio moans of all cinssos) 




Tlio Individual tost scoics of pupils in Scotland gioupod by thoii social class 
iDiffoioncos fiom tho moans of all classes i 

8 11 IS 8 11 15 8 11 11 15 11 15 




■ H Upper mieldl* »tm Upp»r inaiwal 

• ••• Lower middle mmm Lower maiiutil 

Source J W B Douglas All our Fuiure London, 1968 

Notional Sample of more then 5,000 children born during the first week 

of March 1946 
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Tho tests of "pure Ijitolllgonco" aro moro tho non-vorbal than tho verbal tests. Tho widening of the 
gap on those tests that ooours for England and Wales between 8 and U Is oonsldorod by tho author as an 
artlfaot duo to tho English solootlon system. Disregarding such disturbancos, tho dlfforonoos remain 
constant or diminish. 

/ 

At 15, the divergence In measured Intolligonoo Is at a minimum while social class dlfforonoos In 
school subject aohlovemont aro at a mo^jlmum. Middle class children are oonsldorod as "ovor-aohlovors", 
as they perform bettor In school than could bo expected from tho results of tests measuring intollootual 
capacity, Tho manual worWng class children are on the contrary "under-achlovors". 
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Table 2. TEACHER RANKING 
FRANCE 



Pex’centoges 



0c;CUPAT10N OF FATHER 


EXCELLENT 


GOOD 


AVERAGE 


MEDIOCRE 


BAD 


TOTAL 


Farm labourer 


4 


25 


33 


25 


13 


100 


Farmer 


8 


28 


33 


21 


10 


100 


Manual worker 


5 


23 


34 


25 


13 


100 


Craftsman and small 














merchant 


8 


29 


34 


20 


9 


100 


Low-grade non-manual 














worker 


9 


29 


34 


21 


7 


100 


Non-manual of Interme- 














diate grade 


17 


39 


27 


12 


5 


100 


Professionals, 














Industrialists 


15 


35 


34 


13 


3 


100 


Higher administrative, 
Managerial, Executive 
worker 


19 


36 


29 


13 


3 


100 



SOURCE! A, Sauvy and A, Glrardi "Les diveises classes sociales devant rensoigneinent", Ponc iatloni No, 2, Paris, 1968, 
National sample of more than 20, 000 pupils In the Sth grade of primary school, 1962. 



Table 3. SCHOOL POSITION AT 13 YEARS 
SWITZERLAND 



Percentages 



SOCIAL CLASS 


NORMAL 

POSITION 


ONE YEAR 
RETARDED 


z VkAkilkbTAlUlBD 
• OR AT SPECIAL 
SCHOOL 


TOTAL 


Unskilled workers 





36. 5 


36 


27. 6 


100 


Skilled workers 


1 1 1 t t • 1 1 


47. 6 


30 


22. 6 


100 


Middle class 





61 


27 


12 


100 


Upper clas ; 


IS* i 1 1 • • 


77 


18 


6 


100 


All classes 


1 1 1 1 1 • t 


58 


26 


16 


100 



SOURCE! R. Glfod (In collaboration with J,F, Roulller), Mtlleii . social et orientation da la carrl&re des adolesc ents. Nos, 1 and II, 
Geneva, 1961, ' — 

All children born between 1st September, 1942, and 31st August, 1943, who lived in Geneva or went to school In Geneva 
1088/50 (private schools excluded). Sample size! 2, 800, 
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Table 4. TRANSFER RATES 



I 



2 



H 

pq 




'S 




MiDOQ, 



Tablu 6. SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS TRANSFERING 
FROM GRADE 4 TO A REALSKOLA 

SWEDEN 



Percentages 



SOCIAL CLASS 


STOCKHOLM 

1936 


STOCKHOLM 

1938 


STOCKHOLM 

1955 


1 (highest) 


25 


20 


34 


2 


67 


61 


46 




18 


19 


20 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 



SOURCE) C, Boalt, T, Husen, Educational Research and Educational Clian ae, New York, 
1968. 



Table 6. KIND OF SCHOOL CHOSEN AT THE AGE OF 13-14 

SWITZERLAND 



Percentages 



OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


ACADEMIC 

SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 


TECHNICAL 

SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 


TERMINAL 

GRADES 

PRIMARY 

SCHOOL 


SPECIAL 

CLASS 


REPEATING 
IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 


TOTAL 


Unskilled worker 


4 


17 


10. 5 


19 


49.5 


100 


Skilled, semi-skilled 
worker 


10 


28 


6 


17 


39 


100 


Lower non-manual 
worker 


24 


31. 5 


5. 5 


6 


33 


100 


Clerical and related 
worker 


28 


41 


2 


3.5 


26.5 


100 


Administrative and 
executive worker 


51.5 


28 


1 


1 


18 


100 


Professional and 
managerial worker 


62 


20 


1 


3 


14 


100 


All social groups 


22 


29 


5 


10. 5 


33.5 


100 



SOURCE) R. Glfod, o a. clt . 

Of all the students Included in this table only 1 % changed f(om one type of school to another as they passed through the school system) 
2 % changed to a "higher" type of school. This movement was Independent of social class origin. The 5 % who changed to a less 
prestigious type of school came more from the upper than the lower classes. 
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Table 7. SITUATION OF PUPILS IN 1964 BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER AND SCHOOL POSTIION IN 1962 
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Tfae is based od fi^ires in A. Girard, Samryr '"Les diverses classes sociales devant I'eas^gneiaeiiit**, PopisIaiiQQ, No* 2, P^is, 1965. 



Table 9. DROP-OUT AND RETENTION AT A BIG CITY GYMNASIUM IN BADEN-WURTTEMBERG 19^/56 - 1963/64 

SUCCESS AT SCHOOL 
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SOURCEr Per vorzeitige Abgang vom GyiBpasiiaiB»”$(^infEem^elhe des Kslttisimiiscerieiins Baden-WUrttemberg”, R^ke A, 



Table 10. DROP-OUT AND RETENTION AT A SMAL.L TOWN 
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Per vorzeitige Abgang vom Gymaasiiiin, ’’schriftenreihe des Kultusninisrermms Baden-Wlirttemberg**, Reihe A, 



Graph 2 
SWEDEN 



DROPOUT.RATES 
IN THE S-YEAR "REALSKOLA" 
(SECONDARY ACADEMIC SCHOOL) 
BY SOCIAL CLASS 




DROPOUT.RATES 
IN THE 4.YEAR "REALSKOLA* 
BY SOCIAL CLASS 

% 




5oc/o<»econom/c grotp 7 

mmmmmmm^m Soclo^eCOtlOmlc gtOUp 2 

Soc/o«econom/c group 3 

Source t G. Bofllt, T. Hus6n« op. di „ 1/5 sample of all admitted to 
realskola. 





Table 11. PUPILS STILL AT SCHOOL BY AGE AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 



SWITZERLAND 



Peroentages 

AGE 



OCCUPATION OE EAT HER 




16 


17 


Unskilled worker , 26 


1 Q 




Skilled, semi-skilled worker 37 


00 




Lower non-manual worker 57 


dd 




Clerical and I’clatod worker aa 






Administrative, executive worker 






uV 

71 




Professional, managerial worker , 






( 1 
77 





TOTAL 



53 



41 



SOURCE; R. Girod, op. clt . 



lable 12. PROPORTIONS STAYING AT SCHOOL AND GAINING CERTIFICATES RELATED TO 

ABILITY AND SOCIAL CLASS 



ENGLAND 







ABILITY AT IS YEARS 


SOCIAL CLASS 


GO AND 
OVER 


66-89 


80-84 


48-49 


44 AND 
LESS 



Middle 




% completing sebslon 1 


961-1962 




97 


93 


86 


69 


40 


(Lower 


94 


79 


69 


36 


17 


Manual ‘PPP®" 


90 


67 


35 


22 


6 


(Lower 


80 


46 


27 


12 


3 


Middle <ypp“ 




% starting session 1961-1962 




90 


82 


71 


42 


20 


(Lower 


78 


62 


37 


20 


8 


Manual 'PPP®' 


67 


43 


20 


10 


3 


(Lower 


6) 


20 


12 


4 


2 


Middle '“PP®*' 




% gaining good oertlf: 


cates 




77 


33 


11 


4 




(Lower 


60 


18 


6 




m 


Manual ‘“PPPp 


53 


18 


2 


1 




(Lower 


37 


9 


3 


- 


iii 


Middle <i'PP®*' 




% gaining general certificates 




94 


79 


54 


27 


20 


(Lower 


87 


69 


38 


13 


1 


Manual ‘PPP®’' 


86 


46 


17 


5 


m 


(Lower 


69 


31 


12 


2 


m 



SOURCEi J.W.D, Douglas, 1068, op. clt. 
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TaUe 13» ACHIEVEMENT AND TRANSFER RATES 
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I. On a tlsee point scale» 

SOURCES- Westpiialia. Scfalesvrig-Holstem. two smdies died in F. Hess. P. Latscha. W. Schneider. Ke Ungleicteeit <tor Bildimgscfaaiicen. Olien. 1966. 

Hanovar a study referred to in Loetake. Gebauerr Grande fa oder g^en die Wahl weiterfiteeader Schuleo in verscfaied«»« i Be^lfeerung^reisen. Franckfurt/Main. .96 



Tablo 16. PRRCENTAGE APPL^G TO SECONDARY ACADEMIC SCHOOL DY SOCIAL 
CLASS AND ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES, STOCKHOLM, 1955/5G 

SWEDEN 



sSOClAI. CLASS 


'ITiST SCORES 


9 

(highest) 


8 


- 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1 (highest) 


91 


90 


88 


74 


68 


40 


44 


.. 




2 


88 


86 


75 


66 


43 


20 


10 


6 


3 


3 


79 


74 


66 


42 


21 


9 


2 


1 


2 




% REJECTRD 


1 


- 1 




19 * 


53 

! 


83 : 


93 


100 




— 


2 


- 


1 

9 


28 


64 


86 1 


93 


81 


75 


100 


3 


2 


5 


28 


52 


81 


77 


75 


60 


100 



SOURCE) N.E. Svenssoii: Ability CroiiptiiK and Scholastic Achievement, Stockholm . 1962. Sample size: 6, 000, 



Table 17. SWITZERLAND 



Percentages 



OCCUPATION OP PATHER 


TRANSPER TO 
SECONDARY 
ACADEMIC 
SCHOOL 


TOP PERl’ORMANCE 
IN TESTS 


I3R1LLIANT PUPILS 
NOT ENTERING 
SECONDARY 
ACADEMIC SCHOOL 


Professionals 


67 


4 


8 


Administrative, executive, 
managerial workers 


33 


16 


29 


Teachers 


28 


17 


- 


Foremen 


26 


18 


33 


Clerical workers . . 


15 


7 


67 


Meohanloal workers 


8 


6 


61 


Other craftsmen 


7 


4 


76 


Farmers 


2 


2 


96 


Seml-sltllled workers 


1 


1 

* 


62 


Unslcilled workers 


3 


2 


56 



SOURCE) P, Dupont, "Essnl de selection scolalte mi ddbut dcs dtudes du second degrd. Canton de Neuchatel", Ttavall Munialn, 
Nos. 1-2, All children (1,800) In 5th form i960. 
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Table 18. PERCENTAGE AT SELECTIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

ENGLAND 



TEST SCORES AT 11 YEARS 


UPPEK 

MIDDLE 


LOWER 

MIDDLE 


UPPER 

MANUAL 


LOWER 

MANUAL 


-54 


40.1 


17.0 


10.2 


7.9 


56-60 


80.3 


66.9 


49.8 


61.6 


61 


99.0 


93.9 


96.3 


92.3 



SOURCEi J. W.13, Dougins, T he Home and the School. LoikIoii, 1964. 



Table 19. THE IMPORTANCE OF ACHIEVEMENT DIFFERENCES FOR TRANSFER RATES 

BELGIUM 



NATIONALITY AND OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


ACTUAL AND HYPOTHETICAL PERCENTAGES 
OF BOYS UNDERTAKING ACADEMIC 
SECONDARY STUDIES 


ACTUAL 


HYPOTHESIS^ A 


HYPOTHESIS^ B 


Miner (foreien) 


11.0 


21.9 


60.9 


Miner (Belgian) 


9.2 


38.3 


62.9 


Unaldlled Worker (foreign) , , , , 


20.7 


28.9 


69.3 


Unskilled Worker (Belgian) 


25.6 


38.6 


70.8 


Slcilled Worker , 


39.6 


49.9 


74.0 


Low-grade civil servant 


50.7 


60.8 


77.4 


Self-Emploved 


64.0 


61.9 


76.3 


Clerical Worker , , 


70.3 


73.0 


83.6 


Executive Management 


83.7 


83.7 


83.7 


Other and unimown 


38. 1 


58.2 


70.6 


TOTAL 


42.9 


57.3 


71.5 



1. For explanation of assumptions behind hypotlieses A and B, see next page. 
SOURCE! P. Mlnon, op. clt. 
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Table 20 



FRANCE 



OCCUPATION or rATIlEU 


PliRCK 


NTACJE l•NTI■RlNG LV 


CUE 




ACTUAL 


IIVPOTIIRSIS A 


IIVPOTIIESIS B 


Manual workers ,,,,,,, 


12 


20 


54 


Clerical workers 


22 j 


29 


57 


Craftsmen and small merchants 


36 


1 

42 


60 


Administrative workers of lower grade 


36 


40. 


62 


Professionals, executive and managerial 
workers 


65 


1 

65 


65 



SOURCE! P, Clei'C! "I, a famine et rorientatlon scolalre ail niveau cle la sixiCsme" Population, N*4, 1964. Sample size: 1, 0 !K), 
Paris region, 1962. 



Table 21 
SWITZERLAND 



SOCIAL CLASS 


ACCORDING 
TO .SCHOOL 
MARKS 

ENTITLED TO 
APPLY f'OR 
GYMNASIUM 

% 


ENTITLED 

AND 

APPLYING 

% 


ACTUAL 

TRANSFER 

ILATE 

% 


HYPOTHESIS A 
% 


HYPOa’i-II-SlS B 
% 


Upper class 


86 


97 


82 


82 


82 


Middle class . ......... . 


52 


86 


44 


72 


61 


Worldng class 


23 


41 


9 


35 


22 



SOURCE! E. Hess, P, Latsclia, W. Schneider, Die Unglelcliheit der Bildungscliancen, Olten, 1966. 

Boys leaving primary sdiool Spring 1962 in Basel, 

Sample size! 1,214, 

The actual transfer rates can be compared with hypotlietical ones, 

- Mypotliesls A. Each social class lias tlie same achievement rates as tlie highest social class, but retains its own rates of application 
at tliese acliievement levels, 

- llypotliesis B, Each social class keeps its specific acliievement distribution, but to this is applied the rate of applicat.on for transfer 
of the highest social class. 
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Diagram 1 

EXAMINATION SUCCESS 

SUCCESS RATES AT THE ABITUR EXAMINATION 



a) BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER M BY SOCIAL CLASS 




m 54 



Table 22. SCHOOL PROMOTION WITHOUT REPEATING 

SWITZERLAND 

Pupils entering the first class of the three Gymnasia in Spring 1963 followed up to the Matur 
examination. 





TOTAL 


UPPER 

CLASS 


MIDDLE 

CIASS 


WORKING 

CUSS 


UNKNOWN 


a) Entering 1st class 


416 


77 


212 


108 


19 


b) Remaining at beginning of 
second class 


307 


61 


149 


81 


16 


In % of a) 


74 


79 


70 


74 


84 


c) Remahilng at bogliming of 
third class 


250 


47 


127 


62 


14 


In % of a) 


60 


61 


60 


57 


74 


d) Matur in 1961 (8th class) .... 


110 


27 


56 


19 


8 


In % of a) 


26 


36 


26 


18 


42 



SOURCE: Hess, etc, op, clt. 

Boys in three Basel Gymnasia, 



Table 23 
ENGLAND 



ABILITY RANKING 


OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


% OF LEAVERS OF 
ALL AGES WITH 2 
"A LEVELS"AT LEAST 


% OF LEAVERS OF 
ALL AGES LEAVING 
AGED 18 OR MORE 


% OF LEAVERS AGED 
18 OR MORE WITH 2 
"A LEVELS" AT LEAST 


Upper third 


Professional, managerial 










worker 


57 


55 


79 




Clerical worker 


44 


39 


74 




Skilled manual worker . , , 


38 


40 


77 




Semi, unskilled worker .. 


21 


23 


81 


Middle third 


Professional, managerial 










worker 


33 


42 


63 




Clerical worker 


18 


29 


56 




Skilled manual worker . . . 


18 


27 


59 




Semi, unskilled worker . . 


10 


16 


58 


Lower third 


Professional, managerial 










worker 


14 


32 


43 




Clerical worker 


16 


22 


68 




Skilled manual worker , , 


10 


18 


51 




Semi, unskilled worker .. 


4 


7 


63 
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3 



SOURCE: Statistics of Education cited in Robbins Report: 
Hiaher Education , London A963, 



Table 24. PROMOTION WITH OR WITHOUT REPEATING 



W 

M 

U 
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SOURCE: The table is based on figures in A. Girard, H. Bastide: "Orientation et selection scolaires". Population, Nos. 1, 2, 1969. 
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SOLTRCEr EL Girod, op. 



Table 20. TRANSFER TO UNIVERSITY 
SWEDEN 



|•ATIIER'S OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


PERCENTAGE OF MALE STUDENT.^ WITH "STUDENTEXA 
GOING TO HIGHER STUDIES 


MEN" 




1910 


1020 


1930 


1937 


19«!3 


1952 


Agriculture and ancillary 


79 


73 


77 


67 


58 


66 


University graduates 


77 


81 


81 

1 


76 

1 


i 72 

1 


83 


Bushioss with larger enterprises 


61 


68 


72 


68 


1 

! 61 

1 


68 


Officials in public and private service 


59 


61 


71 


63 


56 

1 

! 


74 


Public service workers, 
artisans and manual workers 


64 


56 


62 


53 


1 45 


60 



SOURCE) C, Boalt, T, liusSn, op. cit, 



Table 27. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS GOING TO HIGHER STUDIES 



SWEDEN 



Agrioultuve and ancillary 

Teachers 

University graduates 

Military Officers 

Businessmen with large enterprises and executives 

Small business * 

Higher cfficials in public and private service 

Lower officials * 

Manual werkers * • 

SOURCE) "Stuclajitrekrytering och stude\.tel<onoml"i J2yi No, 63, 1963. 



1957 


MEN 


WOMEN 


74.6 


55.6 


75.6 


58.7 


78.6 


1 

69.6 


59.4 


; 53.1 


66.8 


1 55.7 

I 


66.2 


58.4 


! 71.0 


62.6 


67. C 


. 54.3 


69.3 

„ ,U- 


• 49.2 



Table 28. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENTITLED TO ENTER UNIVERSITY 
AND PLANNING TO DO SO, BY SOCIAL CLASS, 1961 



SWEDEN 





1 (Highest) 


SOCIAL CLASS 


TOTAL 


2 


3 


OTHERS 


Boys and girls 


68 


58 


56 


60 


62 




85 


73 


67 


m 


78 




49 


43 


37 


m 


44 



SOURCE) lliirnkvist, Otftiii, "Vttgen gsnom gyinnaslof, SDUi No, 16, 1963. 1/10 Sainpls, 
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Tnblo 30. DROP-OUT AT UNIVERSITY 
SWEDEN 

1,963 Sta' \.\s of Stuclonts Enrolled l.n 1960 at tho University of Lund by Social class 



Percentages 





SOCIAL CUSS 


1 (HIGIIKST) 


n 

** 


3 


Continuing at University of Lund 


i' 

1 68 


i 

78 


70 


Other university or octulvalent Institutions 


17 


8 


8 


Other occupation (drop-out) 


13 


10 


13 


No Information 


i ^ 


4 


9 




j 100 


1.00 


100 



SOURCE! 0, Ciirlsson, B, Cesser, "Universities as selecting and soclallzliiR Ageivts", Acta Soclologlca, Vol, 9, fasc, 1"2, 1965, 

Sample of 500 first -year students in Lund in I960. Interviewed in 1960 and 1962, Humanities (InclurJlng social sciences) and natural 
science* 



Table 31. SUCCESS RATES AT UNIVERSITY 
FRANCE 

Rate of success by social class 



Percentages 



NUMBER OF FAVOURABLE 
CHARACTERISTICS U) 


1 (HIGHEST) 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


3, 4 


74 


78 


70 


76 


?, 


47 


60 


43 


47 


1, 0 


25 


26 


23 


24 



(1) Age, not working, "baccalaurdat avec mention", classical studies, 

Sample slzet 7, 000, 

SOURCE) Nobile Bisseret, "La 'nalssance' et le dipWme", Revue de socloloflle frangalse . 

No. Special, 67“68i Students tegUterad 62*63 for Propedeutic, Facultd des Letires, 
Paris, 



Table 32. SAMPLE SURVEY OF 1956 ENTRANTS 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Percentage of home undorgraduato entrants In 1956 
(excluding medical students) who left without success by Spring 

1968 



UNIVERSITY GROUP 


SOCIAI. CUSS 


MEN 


WOMEN 


Oxford, Cambridge 


Non-ma.niia.1 ... . 


4 


(X 




Manual 


3 


6 


London 


Non-manual 


13 


13 




Manual 


12 


10 


Civic 


Nnn-mftmiftl 


1 2 


o 




Manual 


10 


C5 

11 


Wales 


No n-^ manual 


' 11 


1 9 




Manual 


10 


i. A 
8 


Scotland 


Non "tti am i a 1 


1.2 






Manual 


4-0 

18 


O 

14 



Table 33. CLASS OF DEGREE OF 1965 HOME ENTRANTS 
(EXCLUDING MEDICAL STUDENTS) GRADUATING IN 1958 



Percentages 



SOCIAL CUSS 


Ists 


Ists OR UPPER 2nds 


Ists OR 2nds 


TOTAL 


Non-manual 


8 


34 


58 


100 


Manual 


8 


32 


61 


100 



SOURCEt Robbins Report, op, cit. 



Table 34. PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS QUALIFIED FOR UNIVERSITY WHO 
OBTAINED AN ACADEMIC DEGREE, BY SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND ABILITY 

NORWAY 



FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


MEN 


HIGH ABlLlTYl 


LOW ability! 


Occupation requiring university training 


73 


31 


Commerce 


78 


20 


Teacher 


47 


20 


Other white-collar occupation - . 


61 


21 


Farmer 


51 


19 


Craftsman 


68 


16 


Mutual worker 


64 


1'/ 


Other, unknotwi 


71 


24 



1. 70 or more points In the examination qualifying for university = high ability. 

60 points or less » low ability, 

SOURCEi "Lindbekk Embedsexamenshyppighed blant etterkrigs » artianere", in Tidskrift for 
aflinfunnstorsknlng. No. 2. 1064^ ~ 
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Annex to Chapter II 



THE IMPORTANCE OF GENETIC FACTORS FOR IQ 



1. Quantitative genetics. Burt, 1958. 

Source of variation 

Genetic factors 

Environmental factors i 

Unreliability 



77. 1 
16. 5 
6.4 

100. 0 



2. Correlation between IQ's and ratings of environment done for adopted children and where no selective 
placement policy is practised. 

18% of variation in IQ is explained by environment. 

Source: A. Jensen, "How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement?", Harvard Educational 
Review, Winter 1969. 

3. Twin studies. To hold the genetic factors constant, data for identical twins have been studied e. g. ; 
Correlation coefficients of IQ's of identical twins reared apart: 





UK 


0.87 


M Q v\ 


US 


0.77 




UK . . . . 


0. 79 


Ull < • 4 1 

Shields 


.... UK 


0. 77 



Source: Lynn, "Genetic Implications of the Brain Drain", New Scientist , 20th March 1969. 



Why would this high correlation exist If It was not for the common heritage of Identical twins? 

A neat summary of 62 studies done In this field can be found in Diagram 2. Some studies reported 
data for more than one relationship category; some Included more than one sample per category, giving 
a total of 99 groups. Over two-thirds of the correlation coefficients were derived from IQ's, the 
remainder from special tests (for example. Primary Mental Abilities). Mldparent-chlld correlation was 
used when available, otherwise mother- child correlation. Correlation coefficients obtained In each study 
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are indicated by dark circles; medians are shewn by vortical lines intersecting the horizontal lines which 
represent the ranges. 

There Is a clear tendency for inoreasing correlation of IQ's as the degree of genetic relationship 
inoroasos. At the same time on average it makes a difference whether the different categories have been 
roared apart or not. The overlap in range of consolations for unrelated persons, siblings and twins 
reared together or not is, however, big. It is thus possible that the differences in environment encoun- 
tered in these studies do not have a great impact on IQ tetts. This does not exclude the possibility 
that other variations in environment might have gTeater influence. 



Diagram 2 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
FOR "INTELLIGENCE" TEST SCORES FROM 52 STUDIES 
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Table 35. PERCENTAGE OF VARIATION EXPLAINED BY VARIOUS V.ARIABLES 
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Tlte ^aod aaes bees caicea from a separate table in the ocigiaal source. The fact that these rows often do not add up to the g^and total can be due to ^e tl^tcrUons by rounding off. 



PLOWDEN NATIONAL STjPVEY; LIST OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



1.. Parental attitudes 

Responsibility and initiative taken by parents over child's education. 

Relations between parents and teachers. 

Parental interest and support. 

Attitude to corporal punishment. 

Whether parents devote time and attention to child's development. 

* Educational aspirations for child. 

Whether parents have taken any recreational or leisure courses. 

Whether parents took steps to find out about school when child was starting there. 
Whether antagonism shown to the school or not. 

* Literacy of home. 

* Parental interest in and knowledge of work child is doing at scljool and progi’ess. 

Attitude to starting age. i 

Whether school should be stricter or less strict. 

Whether teachers have enough to do already without having to talk to parents. 
Whether streaming preferred or not. 

Whether child should be given homework. 

Whether parents bought copies of school books. 

Whether there is too much concentration on working for the 11+ exam. 

Whether parents find child easy to control. 

Whether schools which give a lot of freedom are good. 

Whether grammar school particularly disliked for child. 

Whether secondary school should be decided by exam or teacher. 

Whether husband is lenient or strict with the children. 

Whether family goes on outings together. 

Whether parents ever asked for permission for child to go to a different school. 



WhcUior child wont to a lurrsory school or clnss. 

Age child started to go to school in morning and afternoon. 

2 ■ Heme cir c ii mstances 

■* Physical amenities of home. 

Number of types of amenities in area. 

Number of types of amenities in area used. 

Whether family has a car. 

Whether family lives in whole house. 

Whether family owns dwelling. 

Whether father on shift work. 

Whether ohild has changed schools. 

Total number of persons in household. 

Total number of ohildren in household. 

Whether natural or substitute parents in family. 

Whether mother only in family, no father. 

Whether selected child is eldest or only child. 

* Total number of dependent children. 

Bedroom deficiency index. 

* Occupation of father. 

Mother's hours of woi'k. 

Income of father or head of household. 

Income of family. 

Whether parents born in UK. 

* Age at which father completed full-time education. 

* Age at which mother completed full-time education. 

Whether any member of child's family has been to a selective secondary school. 
Whether father has any further education since leaving school. 

Whether mother has any further education since leaving school. 

Whether any qualifications obtained by father. 

Whether any qualifications obtained by motner. 

3. School and teacher variables 

Age range of school. 

Status of school (county, voluntary). 

Zoning (strict, broad or not). 

Parent-teacher association In school. 
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Parents' meetings axmanged on educational matters. 

Social functions arranged for parents. 

Parental help foi’ school. 

Number of social functions for parents arranged when fathers probably working. 
Number of social functions for parents arranged when fathers available. 

Number of meetings arranged when fathers working. 

* Number of meetings arranged when fathers available. 

Number of families seeking interviews. 

Number of children on school-roll. 

Average size of class. 

Classes streamed in the school. 

Number of school and class library books/ 100 pupils. 

Average expenditure/pupil on library books. 

Allowed to take library books home. 

Men stayers on staff %. 

Women stayers on staff %. 
transient men staff. 

Transient women staff. 

* Teacher's sex. 

Age of teacher. 

* Marital status of teacher. 

* Teacher's responsibility. 

Years of teaching experience since break. 

* Total years of teaching experience. 

Average length of service. 

* Short courses in-service training. 

* Long courses in-service training. 

* Teaching mark. 

Size of class of sample child. 

Sample child in streamed class. 

Sample child's sex. 

Sample child's age. 

Sample child's height. 

Sample child's half-day absence. 

Reasons for absence satisfactory. 

All-round quality of school. 

Head's leadership. 
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Average teaching competence of staff. 

Modern teaching. 

Quality of books provided. 

Backwash of selection procedures on curriculum. 
Local Educational Author Ity/publlc relations. 

* Continuity home to school. 

* Continuity Infant to junior school. 

* Continuity with Junior Mixed and Infants school. 
Sex cf head teacher. 

* Variables making up short list. 

Manchester S ur^ 'ey; List of Independent variables 

Social background 

Free meals. 

Free clothing. 

Footwear: full payment. 

Mother tongue not English. 

Appearance and sociability. 

Verminous. 

Children's height. 

Criminal record; children. 

Out of school activities. 

Housing standard. 

School breaking and entering. 

Crime: neighbourhood. 

Play areas. 

Parental occupation. 

Mother working. 

Material needs. 

Cleanliness of home. 

Corporation housing. 

Disrupted homes. 

Crime; family. 

Crime: house address. 

SfihQol variables 
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Size of school, 



SIsjo of class, 

Pupll/toaclioi’ ratio. 

Attendance, 

Clilldren qualified for special school. 

Teachers! <30 years of age. 

Teachers: > 80 years of age, 

Qraduato teachers. 

Teacher turnover, 

Male teachers, 

"Sex" of school. 

Married women teachers with children. 

Attitude to enquiry. 

Quality of head teacher. 

Quality of staff, 

Progrossiveness (Local Educational Authority), 
Progresslveness (Observer), 

Examination technique. 

Social atmosphere of school. 

Homework, 

First impression of school, 

11 -I- success. 

Streaming, 

Corporal punishment. 

Recently reorganised, 
v^^uality of building 
School equipment. 

Classroom space. 

Library. 

Age of buldlng. 

International Mathematlos Study: List of independent variables 

a) Social Background 

Mother's education. 

Father's education. 

Father's occupation (status), 

Father's occupation (scientific or non-solentlflo). 





School standard deviation In father's occupational status. 
Place of paronts' residence. 



b) School 

Teacher varlablos 

Description of mathematics toaohlng and school learning. 
Length of training. 

Sox of teacher. 

Recent In-service mathematical training. 

Degree of freedom given to teacher. 

School variables I 
Time for all schooling. 

Time for all homework. 

Time for Instruction In mathematlos. 

Time for mathematics homework. 

School variables II 
Total roll of school. 

Percentage men teachers. 

Number of subjects In grade 8. 

Number of subjects In grade 12. 

Cost/student (teachers' salaries). 

Educational differentiation. 

c) Other variables 

Student's opportunity of learning the test items. 

Level of Instruction (courses taken by the student). 
Student's interest In mathematics. 

Sex of student. 

Age of student. 
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Diagram 3 
ENGLAND 

RETENTION RATES 

SCHOOL AND PARENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 




60 



60 



40 



40 



20 



20 



0 



0 



O^ M 0 1 j 0^1 2 0 1 2 0 1 2 0 1 2 

School score School score 

The peteentoges stoying at leost to the end ol 1961/62 seselon roloted to 
pofentol Attitudes and school chofocterlstlcs » lower manual working doss 
pupils of bofdoflihe oblllty ond obovo^ of socoodofy modefn sohools» 

Sm§* t J.W.B. Douglos, Al l 6uf Fuiuft. London, 1968, 
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Table 36. ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 

RELATIVE mPORTANCE OF VARIABLES IN AFFECTING TEST SCORES EXPRESSED BY THEIR MEAN SQH 
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EVIDENCE ON THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF HOME VERSUS SCHOOL V 





FURTHER EVIDENCE ON THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
OF HOME VERSUS SCHOOL VARIABLES 



Morris, Standards and Progress in Readin g, 1966. 

Longitudinal Study 1964-1967. Kent, England. 

Unfavourable characteristics often associated with bad reading ability were grouped under three 
headings: 

1. Individual attributes 

2. Home circumstances 

3. School characteristics 

Correlations were calculated between these groups of attributes for good and poor readers: 





POOR 


GOOD 


1 


READERS 


READERS 


« Rnhool 




0.59 




0.15 


n.s. 




0.59 


n.s. 



n. s. =■ not significant 



Foi' the poor readers unlavourable individual attributes are often assoUated with poor home 

and on top of this oonies the relation between bad homes and poor schools which might be the last stra w. 



POOR READERS 1964 


SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT FROM 
THE REST AS TO 


HOME 


SCHOOL 


1. Still poor readers 1967 


worse 


m 


2. Poorest readers 1987 


worse 


worse 




better 


Mi 


4. Receiving extra training 


m 


better 



Those receiving extra training were also the ones that made most progress. 

The author seemed to oonolude that for children with certain handicaps the quality of the 
could have a decisive influence. Even disregarding this fact no Justlflcatlcn could be made o the p 
tloe of having handicapped children in the worst schools. 
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Tablo 3S. PERCENTAGE CH(X)SrNG ACADEMIC PROGRAMME AFTER GRADE 6 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

SWEDEN 



.SOCIAL CLASS 


BOYS 


GIRLS 




COMPREHRNSIVB 


DlFFERBNTlATliD 


COMPREHENSIVE 


DIFPEUENTIATED 


1 (hiShoAt) , 


92 


87 


94 


92 


2 


85 


72 


91 


83 


3 


68 


54 


72 


66 


4 


43 


26 


72 


41 


6 


55 


32 


53 


40 


Ujiknown . , 


59 


38 


62 


45 


Tfttfl-l 


58 


42 


66 


61 









SOURCEiG. Boalt, T. Husen, op. clt. Sample sImi 10. 000. 



Table 39. GENERAL CERTIFICATES AND LEAVING AGE RELATED TO SOCIAL CLASS 

AND TYPE OF SELECTIVE SCHOOL 

ENGLAND 



Percentages 



{ 

f 

i, 

e 

*■ 



r 

I 

5 







MIDDLE 


MAN 


lUAL 


RATIO 


GRADUATE STAFF 


UPPER 

(a) 


LOWER 

(b) 


UPPER 

(c) 


LOWER 

(d) 


(a);(d) 








Gaining Good Certificates 




< 70% 


(Actual 


37 


30 


21 


11 


3.3 


(Expected^ 


31 


26 


22 


* 24 


1.3 


70-79% 


(Actual 


61 


38 


32 


i 


2.0 


(Expected^ 


47 


39 


41 


1 39 


1.2 


80% or more 


(Actual 


60 


SO 


48 


39 


1. 6 


(Expected^ 


61 


51 


52 


45 


1.1 








Gaining General Certificates 




<70% 


(Actual .... 


76 


66 


48 


37 


2.1 


(Exppetfid^ 


63 


65 


56 


56 


1.1 


70-79% 


(Actual 


91 


81 


81 


75 


1.2 


(Exucctod^ 


85 


81 


82 


82 


1.0 




(Actual . . . 


89 


85 


81 


78 


1.1 


80% or more 


(Expected^ 


84 


84 


84 


81 


1.0 








Starting Session 1962/63 






(Actual 


85 


65 


48 


28 


3.0 


O 

V 


^Exoficted^ 


61 


59 


67 


58 


1.0 


70-79% 


(Actual * 


92 


71 


62 


66 


1.6 


^Exttcctcd^ 


74 


73 


71 


71 


1.0 


80% or more 


1 (Actual 


93 


76 


6? 


64 


1.7 


j (Expected^ 


76 


76 


76 


73 


1.0 



^ t. The expected rates were calculated on the assumption that at each level of ability and for each sex the chances of yettlny a certificate or of being at school 

I at sixteen and a half years were (for each type of school considered separately) unrelated to social class, 

i Selective Secondarv Schools bv petcentaae of araduate staff. Concerning leaving age and "0" levelresults, the lower manual worhlng class pupils seem to be 

I less handicapped in the scitools with the highest proportion of graduate teachers. (As for achievement tests there is no suggestion that they arc at less of a 

I disadvantage at tlie best staffed scliools), 

f 

? sniinrih i.w.n. Douulas. All our Future . 1068. 
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Table 40. GENERAL CERTIFICATES AND LEAVING AGE REIATED TO SOCIAL CLASS 

AND TYPE OF SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 



Poreentages 



PAST RECORD OF SCHOOL 


MIDDLE 


UPPER 

MANUAi. 


LOWER 

MANUAL 


RATIO 






w 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 1 (c) 








% Gaining Certificates 




Poor 


i(Acwal 

(Expected^' 


6 

2 


1 

1 


•1- 

1 


28.0 

1.9 


Fair 


(Actual 

((Expected’" 


7 

8 


6 

6 


3 

•1 


2.1 

2.0 


Good 


[(Actual 


19 


5 


7 


2.9 


(Expected’" 


12 


9 


9 


1. 5 






% Completing the Session 1961/62 


Poor 1 


i (Actual 


20 


9 


6 


3.9 


1 (Expected^ 


11 


8 


7 


1. 6 


Fair j 


[(Actual 

[(Expected^ 


29 

20 


20 

17 


9 

14 


3.2 

1.4 


Good 1 


[(Actual 


40 


22 


19 


2.1 


((Expected^ 


30 


25 


24 


1.2 






% Staying After Statutory Leaving Age 




(Actual , 4 1 1 . 1 . • • . 1 . • • 


40 


16 

14 


16 

18 


2. 7 
1. 8 


Poor I 


(Expected’" 


27 


Fair j 


(Actual 


63 


36 


21 


2.5 


(Expected’ 


37 


32 


28 


1.3 


Good 1 


(Actual 


62 


44 


3? 


1.7 


(Expected’ 


51 


46 


44 


1.2 



1. The expected rates were calculated on the assumption that at each level of ability and for each sex the chances of getting a 
certificate or of staying at school were (for each type of school considered separately) the same In each social class, 

+ <^0,6 per cent, 

Secondary modern schools by quality standards (past record), Althoifgh children from lower manual working class homes are at a 
disadvantage relative to middle class children In all types of secondary modern schools they are far less so at the schools with the best 
past record. This holds once again for exams and leaving age but not for test results, 

SOURCE! J,W,B, Douglas, op, clt. 
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Table 41. TEST RESULTS FOR CHILDREN HAVING ATTENDED NURSERY SCHOOLS 
COMPARED WITH THE REST OF THE SAMPLE 

ENGLAND 





ACE 


SOCIAL Cl, ASS 


8 


U 


15 


Middle Class 


■10. 76 


-0.24 


-0. 48 


Working Class Upper 


•i-O. 97 


•i-O. 46 


-0. 14 


Working Class Lower 


•i-O. 76 


-0,34 


-0. 30 



SOURClii iJouglns, Ross, "Subsequent Progress of Nursery P^'hool Children", Educntlonal Reseurch, Vol. VII, 1964. 

The actual test result of tliese children was also compared with wltat could be expected in view of tlie differences in tltelt social class 
distribution, the maternal care they got, the size of their families, their housing conditions as compared with tltc rest of tlie children. 





AGP- 




8 


U 


15 


Ijoys 1 ♦ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 s 


•i-O. 70 


•i-O. 46 


-0. 16 


Girls 


+1.26 


-0. 04 


-0. 11 



Table 42. 



SWITZERLAND. SOCIAL COMPOSITION OP 
GYMNASIA WITH EMPHASIS ONt 



STUDENT BODY 



Percentages 





A. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


D, GENERAL INSTRUCTION 


C, MATHEM- 
NATURAL i 


ATICS AND 
SCIENCES 


FIRST YEAR 


LAST YEAR 


FIRST YEAR 


LAST YEAR 


FIRST YEAR 


LAST YEAR 


Upper Class 


41 


39 


12 


23 


10 


13 


Middle Class 


47 


64 


63 


49 


49 


46 


Working Class 


7 


- 


30 


12 


39 


36 


Unlmown 


5 


7 


6 


16 


2 


6 


1 s 1 S I s 1 S s 1 i 1 1 1 1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



SOURCEi F. Hess, F. Latsclia, W. Schnaldor, Die Ungleichhjjjjg^jM^^QitftM4n,1966i3D^ 
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Annex to CImptor III 



Tnl)lo'|3. PROPORTIONS OP (o) PUPIU HOPINQ TO ENTER THE PROPE88IONS AND (b) BOYS 
HOPING TO ENTER MANUAL WORK RELATED TO SOCIAL CLASS AND ABILITY 

ENGLAND 

Poi'oontngon 








Toble 44 
ENGLAND 



TYl>(i 01' SCnoOl, AND SOClAl, bACKGItOUND 


OCCUPATIONAL LgVBL AT 95 
(PgRCgNTAOBS) 


1 

(IIIOIIBST) 


3 


U2 


3 


4 

(I.OW8ST) 


344 


TOTAL 


OrAmmaf xoltooli 
















Middio olnse 


70 


19 


89 


11 


- 


11 


100 


Woi'king oinss 


02 


22 


84 


12 


4 


10 


100 


Socondary Modern School i 
















Middle oinss ..................... 


20 


22 


01 


30 


10 


40 


100 


Working class 


14 


10 


30 


40 


24 


70 


100 








Oooupatlonal iovol 






Grammar sohooli 
















OVQr*asslgncd .................... 






87 






13 


100 


Romaindor 






SO 






1C 


100 


Secondary Modern Sohooli 
















Under*asslpe(l 






43 






67 


100 


Romaindor 






30 






70 


100 



8CHiRClli II, lllmmolwoli, II, twin, on. oU, 
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Graph 3 
FRANCE 

AVERAGE SALARIES IN 1962 
BY NUMBER OF YEARS OF EDUCATION 



f^ronci 




of Schooling 



i '^Un 0 0 nqu^t« sur lo lormalion ol la quali^ 
licatlon dos Fran?tils '' ( 1964 ), Biudoa »i Con i one. 
Mii> I4vrl«r 1967 ~ 

SampIo sl2o 27,000 



Table 46 
FRANCE 



OCCUPATION OP FATHER 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY 
(FRANCS 1962) 


Self-employed in industry, big commerce 


29,470 


Directors, managerial, administrative workers 


28,322 


Self-employed in small commerce, craftsmen ........... 


28,176 


Subordinate administrative workers 


23,869 


Clerical workers 


18,027 


Manual workers 


21,284 



SOURCE! Dflffasi U pattflaa daa bdnaflcai . Poiu, 1066, 
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Tnblo47. HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP SONS 
BY THEIR STATUS IN 1,049, EDUCATION AND FATHER'S STATUS IN 1030 

SWEDEN 



Bm, CATION 




SON'S SOCIAL CROUP 






SON'S SOCIAL CROUP 






s 


3 


TOTAL 


1 


8 


8 


TOTAL 


a) 


Matriculation 


09/78 


27/22 




/lOO 


100/70 


11/30 




/lOO 


b) 


Qyirinnsium 


1/2 


37/08 


-/- 


/lOO 


-/- 


14/07 


1/3 


/lOO 


0) 


Realskoln exam ........ 


-/- 


11/100 


-/- 


/lOO 


-/- 


21/93 


8/7 


/lOO 


d) 


Classes in realskola 


-/- 


22/04 


60/G 

1 


/lOO 


-/- 


22/80 


13/20 


/lOO 


©) 


Elomontnry school 


“/“ 


4/76 


60/26 


/lOO 


-/- 


32/66 


78/46 


/lOO 




Fotal ................... 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 





Fathor's social group 1 (highest) Father's soQial group 2 









SON'S SOCIAL CROUP 






SON'S SOCIAL CROUP 






imUCATlON 


1 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


1 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


a) 


Matriculation 


100/62 


4/48 


-/- 


/lOO 


100/40 


6/00 


-/- 


/lOO 


b) 


Gymnasium 


-/- 


2/86 


-/16 


/lOO 


V- 


8/100 


-/- 


/lOO 


C) 


Realskola exam ......... 


-/- 


17/83 


4/17 


/lOO 


-/“ 


7/100 




/loo 


d) 


Classes in realskola .... 


-/- 


10/02 


0/38 


/lOO 


»/“ 


12/70 


10/30 


/lOO 


e) 


Elementary school 


m j m 


08/44 


00/60 


/lOO 


-/“ 


08/60 


00/41 


/lOO 




Total 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 





Father's social group 3 Father's social group unknown 



SOUltCEi G.'BoftU, T, Hui4n, nducAtlonal Roieamli and Bducmioiial Clii\n aOi Now Votk. iocs. 
Stoukliolm iamplo, Ovor a, 000 inon iittorvlowod. 






t 



\ 



■J 



I 

«. 

t; 

ii 



I 







8 

Ui 

<Q 






1 



01 

01 
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Tftblo40, HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SONS' UPWARD AND DOWKWARD MOBILITY. 
BY THE STATUS OP THE SON AND THE FATHER, AND BY EDUCATION 



GREAT BRITAIN 



SON'S STATUS 



ION'S STATUS 



Father's status 1 , 2 (highest) 



Father's stotus 3 



SON'S BDUCATION 


3 


4 


fl 


Q.T 


'I'OTAl, 


1.9 


A 


0 


0.7 


'I'OTAl, 


n) 


Sonlor olomontftvy • • • • 


24/26 


40/18 


43/30 


60/21 


/lOO 


23/8 


38/10 


01/61 


80/26 


/lOO 


l» 


Senior elementary 
T some training 


22/48 


12/10 


17/27 


26/20 


/lOO 


17/12 


89/30 


22/40 


14/9 


/lOO 


0 


Grammar sohool 


16/32 


20/18 


17/29 


26/21 


/lOO 


16/27 


17/42 


7/31 




/lOO 


fl) 


More than grammar 
sohool 


39/01 


28/18 


17/21 




/lOO 


46/64 


9/16 


10/31 


-/- 


/lOO 




Total 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


— 



Father's status 4 







SON'S STATUS 




SON'S EDUCATION 




3 


5 


6,7 


TOTAE 


a) Senior elementary .... 


23/3 


30/8 


67/68 


81/31 


/lOO 


b) Senior elementary 

some training 


23/7 


43/24 


23/61 


19/18 


/lOO 


o) Grammar sohool ..... 


10/18 


4/12 


6/71 


-/- 


/lOO 


d) More than grammar 
school 


48/41 


18/27 


6/32 


-/- 


/lOO 


Total 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 





SON'S STATUS 



Father's status 8 



1.2 


3 


4 


6,7 


TOTAL 


19/2 


40/8 


00/20 


86/70 


/lOO 


46/12 


45/27 


36/36 


11/26 


/lOO 


11/23 


2/9 


2/14 


3/36 


/lOO 


23/28 


13/36 


4/21 


1/16 


/lOO 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 





SOimCSi Tsbl# on tlio fiflufet on p«g« 31fl. 



SON'S STATUS 



Father's status 0. 7 



SON'S EDUCATION 


1.9 


3 


4 


fl 


TOTAL 


a) Senior elementary .... 


11/- 


60/6 


60/16 


74/70 


/lOO 


b) Senior elementary 

•L some training 


33/3 


31/10 


34/24 


10/63 


/lOO 


0 ) Grammar aohool 




6/13 




4/87 


/lOO 


d) More than grammar 
sohool 


60/28 


13/22 


-/- 


3/60 


/loo 


Total I 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 


100/ 





O 
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FRANCE 



I 



I 



( 




s 

o 




i 

iH 



■{ 



i 



i 



I 









i 



j 







314 



1 
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Tnblo S2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ENTRANTS INTO EACH STATUS CATEGORY OF SONS, 
BY CATEGORY OP ORIGIN AND EDUCATION OP SONS 

GREAT BRITAIN 



I 



SONS' STATUS CATKOORY 





1. 2 


3 


4 


5 


0. 1 


Present number of sons 


267 


324 


460 


1,409 


1,010 


Number born there and staying 


124 


64 


108 


702 


407 


Number of entrants 


133 


260 


342 


707 


003 


Sons oomlng up, number 


133 


201 


261 


316 




Prom (peroontnge) 3a 


8 










b 


0 










e 


6 










d 


10 










T 


36 










4n 


6 


10 








b ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 1 1 1 1 1 


6 


12 








0 


2 


1 








d 


11 


5 








T 


23 


28 








6a 


7 


22 


43 






b 


16 


26 


25 






c 


4 


1 


1 






d 


8 


7 


3 






T 


35 


55 


72 






6, 7a 


1 


8 


18 


74 




b 


2 


6 


9 


19 




e 


- 


1 


- 


4 




d 


4 


2 




3 




T 


7 


16 


27 


100 




Poroentage distribution oi 


' all upward mo 


bility by education 






n 


20 


41 


61 


74 




b 


26 


43 


35 


19 




c 


11 


2 


1 


4 




d 


39 


14 


3 


3 




Sons coming down, number 


- 


66 


91 


391 


603 


Prom (percentage) 1, 2a 




24 


11 


6 


2 


b 




22 


3 


2 


1 


c 




15 


6 


2 


1 


d 




39 


8 


2 




T 




100 


28 


12 


4 


3a 






25 


19 


6 


b 






29 


7 


1 


0 






12 


2 




d 






7 


3 




T 






73 


31 


7 


4a 








37 


13 


b 








13 


3 


0 








3 




d 








3 


* 


T 








66 


10 


6a * 










03 


b 










8 


c 










2 


d 










1 


T 










74 



PeroGiitngG distribution of nil downwsrd movGS by eduontlon 



Sonior GleniGntnryt 


6 




24 


36 


01 


S3 


Senior elementary * training! 


b 




22 


32 


23 


12 


Grammar sohooli 






16 


18 


9 


Xo 

n 


More than Grammar school! 

t 


d * 1 4 , , 1 1 » 




39 


14 


f 

9 


1 



SOURCBi D, Gifiiii Social MobiiUy tn Dfiuiii i Ujndoiit I964i died ih CiA* Andaion, lOCli opi 
Sample daei a, 600i 
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Table 53. VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL PERCENTAGE 



I 

( 

S 



1 



z 

H 
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SOURCEr Andersoo!» 1961* op* c£t. 



Table 64. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MOBILITY BY EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 

GERMANY 





VOLKSCHULE^ 


mittelschule’^ 


ADITUR^ 


UNIVERSITY 


No mobility 


61.4 


68.7 


46.2 


38.9 


Upward mobility 


16.6 


22. 1 


33. 3 


62.8 


Downward mobility . , , 


19.9 


16.3 


21.6 


8.3 


Unlaiown mobility 


3.2 


2.9 


- 


- 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Ratio upward/downward 


0.78 


1.36 


1.65 


6. 36 



Table 66. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP MOBILITY BY EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CLASS 



FATHER 
BELONGING TO 


SON’S MOBILITY 


VOLKSCHULE^ 


MITTELSCHULE^ 


ABITUR® 


UNIVERSITY 


Middle class 


No mobility 


66. 6 


73.8 


69. 1 


29.4 




Upward mobility 


2.8 


9.7 


18.2 


52.9 




Downward mobility 


39.4 


16. 6 


21.7 


17.9 




Unknown mobility 


1.3 












100 


100 


100 


100 


upper 


No mobility 


44.0 


23. 6 




25.0 


Working Class 


Upward mobility 


30.6 


68.8 


100 


76.0 




Downward mobility ...... 


24. 1 


11.8 








Unknown mobility 


1.4 


5.9 


- 


- 






100 


100 


100 


100 


Lower 


No mobility 


70.3 


22. 7 


4 


A 


Worlclng Class 


Upward mobility 


29.0 


77.3 


4 


4 

4 




Downward mobility 


4 


4 


4 


4 




Unknown mobility ....... 


0.7 


1 


4 


4 


— i 




100 


100 


2 


2 



1. 8 year! of primary iohool, 

2. 10 years of non‘ac.v emlc school, 

3. University entrance qualification, 

4. Too tew cases to permit an estimate, 

SOURCEi Morris, Janwite, "sozlale schlchtung und Mobllltat In Westdeutsehland", Kolner Zeltsohrlft fur Sozlolonle und Sozlal* 
psvoholoflle. No, 1, 1968, 

Sample of 3, OOO men drawn In 1966, 



) 




318 



OECD 28.187 1971 





